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D*: BREUSING RECEIVES into his 
house ENGLISH PUPILS. 

For particulars apply to Dr. BrREvsING, 100, 

Strasse, Bonn, Prussia. 

References to Rev. Edward Thring, Head Master, Upping- 
ham, Rutland; or Rev. Dr. Hodson, Head Master of the Aca- 
demy, 62, Great King-street, Edinburgh; or Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh; or General 
Robertson, Clewton Glen, Hants. 


Christ Church, 
N ISS SCOTTI WARING solicits the 
attention of 


Parents and Guardians to her ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 1, De Montalt-place, 
Ooombe Down. The situation is most salubrious, within a 
short distance of Bath. Every care and attention is paid to 
the health, comfort, and religious instruction of the pupils. 
The English, French, German, and Italian languages are 
carefully taught, and Dancing and Drawing by the best 
masters. The most unexceptionable references can be given. 
Terms fifty guineas per annum ; no extras. 


+ 
HE MIDL AN D sc HOOL, near 
Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The go a Course is adapted 
to a first-class mercantile education. to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
best methods of instruction and examing ation—the qualifica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian government 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
and liberal domestic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
character of the premises, constitute this a FIRST-CI ASS 
SCHOOL, and claim for it the support and interest of the 
friends of a truly liberal and character-forming education. 
Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
THOMAS WYLEs. 


QT. M MAR -GARET’S COLLEG) E, C RIEF F, 
Perthshire.—For the Education of Young Ladies. 
Visitor. 


Coblenzer 


an? 
Right Leb. the Bishop of 
Principal—T he Rey. A. L . NDRUM, M.A. 
Lady Superintendent. LENDRUM. 
Head Governess— Miss Ww AITE. 
Drawing and Assistant English Governess—Miss BLEADEN 
Music and Assistant English Governess—Miss Tipp. 
German and Music—FRXULEIN LUTHER. 
French and Music— Mademoise lle Fouior. 
Dancing, E.cer 
Singing and Theor y of 
Physician—Matru. B. 

The great deficiency in sound religious instruction, 
neglect of the more solid parts of English education, 
monly met with in Young Ladies’ Boarding Schools, are evils 
which have been long felt and deplored. 

It is with the view of remedying these 
Margaret's College has been established. 
dingly are— 

First—The careful ar 
sound religious principle 

Secondly—The combination of a solid English Education 
with the acquirement of the more ornamental attainments. 

Thirdly—The removal of the ordinary discomforts and 
temptations of school life, by acme the whole arrange- 
ments and discipline of the College upon the plan of a well- 
regulated family. 

Crieff possesses every advantage that can be desired for an 
establishment of this kind. Situated in the beautiful Vale of 
Strathearn, at the foot of the Grampians, the salubrity of its 
climate and the grandeur of its scenery can hardly be 
passed. The Crieff Junction Railway now renders the com- 
munication with Edinburgh, London, and all parts of the 
country, both speedy and direct. 

Terms, payable half-yearly in advance, 
under twelve, 60/. a year; above twelve, 70/. 

These terms include medical attendance, 
expense, except books and stationery. 

For every four pupils paying the foregoing terms, 
Clergyman’s daughter will be received at 40/. 

The Spring Term commences January 10, and ends on the 
Wednesday nearest to the 20th of June. 

The Autumn Term commences on the Wednesday 
to August 20, and ends December 20. 

The pupils may remain at the College, free of expense, 
during the Christinas Holidays; but for the Summer Vacation 
an extra charge of 10/. each is made. 
of a pupil must be given at least six weeks before the end of 
each term, otherwise another term will be charged. 

References—The Dowager Countess of Glasgow, Cumbrae, 
Largs; the Countess of Dunmore, Dunmore Park, Stirling; 
Lady Trevelyan, Wallington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne; th 

tev. Miles Atkinson, Harewood e, near Leeds; the 
Rey. W. Temple, Rector of St. Alphege, Canterbury ; the Rev. 
James Raine, Crook Hall, “purhi am: John Iveson, Esq., 
Marlborough, Wilts; Rev. E. L. Lockyer, 

Westcote, Woodstock, near Oxford. 
Prospectuses and Examination Pa 
omc ation to the Rey. A. Lenprt M, 

Crieff. 

N.B.—Pupils may enter for the 
about t! 1e middle of October. 


VE SNTILATING STOVES! 
SION STOVES!—The two best, cheapest, 
economical.—Prospectuses, with prices, 
and C 0., London-bridge. 
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PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgat 4 

[)INNER, DESSERT, and TEA 
VICES.—A large variety of New and g 

, quality, superior taste, and low prices. Also, ever 

cription of Cut fable Giass, equally advantas 

THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate- 

sstshlished nearly a Century. 


ODERATOR LAMPS.—W orks—strong, 

simple, and well-finished. P. 1 

tifal, and in pure taste. Prices—very reasonable 

the -THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 2 
Eesti ablished nearly a Century. 
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Pictures from the Country. 
—euvrer | 7% rarerer —irnome .« 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their great Room, King-street, 
St. James’s-square, on SA RDAY, DECEMBER 4, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of PIC Tl UE ES by Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, French, and E s ers, the property ot 
a gentleman, received from the rising Abraham 
Entertaining the Angels, a n Dyck, met 
tioned by Dr. Waagen, and s¢ r pictures from Alton 
Towers; a Forest Scene b from Mr. Acraman’s 
collection, anc 
Bronzino 
Gennari 
Jordaens 
Claude 
A, Both 


1 st} pec imens of 
We nix rriffier I 
Pynacker 
Waterloo 
V. der Capella 
Wouvermans 
Iso Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 v Smith's ¢ 

sonné, 8 vols.; and a few other books on art 

May be viewed three days preceding, and e: 


Me SICAL LECTU RES. —A_ successful 

Lecturer is open to make I 1ents for the Se ason. 
For terms and particulars M &” (lo 
Essex-street, Strand, 


W.C. 
POYAL 


soddington 
Hemsle 9 
Loutherbourg 
Morland 
Wilson. 


‘atalogue Rai- 


italogues had. 


address 
POLYTE( 
TION.—Patron: H. R 
CONSORT. —The SPECIAL 
MOULE PHOTOGRAPH 
SUN. Exhibited and Lectured on by \ 
Daily at Half-past Three, and Monday 
Friday Evenings at Half-past Seven 

MUSICAL SKETCHES of POPUL 
Mr. WILLIAMS and Miss EPPY, every 
to all the other Novelties and Amusé 
Managing Director, R. 1.1 Esq. 


ONDON CRYS'1 ‘AL -ALAC E. 
Re it-ci Oxford-s ‘ G Portland- 
street.—Thi lis mas il OPE NI D to the 
public on WEDNI , DEC 858, for the SALE 
of all kinds of ind {TICLES. It will 
contain the large ist pee r of first-cl ixhibitors of any 
Building in Europe. The Ph ) shment is the 
finest in London. eral Re- 
freshment Root iment Roo 
with Retirin l 
departments 
quested to be 
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made forthwith. 
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Apply < street 


THE MUTUAL LIF E 
SOCIETY, 39, KING-STREET, 
Established 1854. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Society, with a 
Capital of more than 250,000/. invested in Government and 
Real Securities, created entirely by th wccul nula ation 
of the Premiums, and all belonging to the 


vers. TI 
surances in force are 1,250,0002. and the pwards 


ASSU RANCE 


CHEAPSIDE, London. 
Assurance 


steady 
Mem 
Income 1 
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ims of the year, 
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to the last. will be give aw or per- 


sonal ap] CHARLES INGALI tuary 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES. 
Money Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &c. 
SUMS from 10/. to 3001. ADVANCED two or three 
after application, for two years, year, or six n 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments) ; 
good Bills Discounted. Charges a 2, and 
dence observed. 
LONDON a 
69, Goswell-ro 
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and 
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London. 
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IBRARY 


BOOKS 
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WESTERIONS, 
Wes STERTON’S L 
UND 


UNSURPASSED BY ANY. 
aes LY SUBSCRIP” 


ANCE OF EW 
TIONS TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 

GRESHAM LIBRARY. —N. H. COTES, 

, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
NEW BOOKS added as published. The 
Library also contains an extensive Collection of Standard 
Works in History, Trave ls, aphy, &c. 

ferms, One Guinea pe , and upwards 

forwarded. 


10%! JON N SWEPAPERS— The 7 


ALL soon 


as 


ses 


Prospec tu 


Times, 
impressed stamp, 26s. 6d.; plain, : Post or Herald, 
23s.: Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 18s.: Globe, 23s 
osted on the evening of publication. Times (Second Day 

s. 6d. 1 orde rs must be paid in advance. 
19, Thr smorton~ street, Bank, 
stablished Thirty Yee 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post 1 receipt of two stamps, 


AWSON’S CITY of LONDON BOOK 


CIRCUAR for November ; containing 4000 Volumes of 
Second-hand Books in all classes of literature, in 
astrology, witcheraft, privately printed 

sh and Scottish poetry, books printed 
raphy, illustrated works, &c. &c 

and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, Lond 

Established 1809. 

IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

HOPE, 16, Great te eal street, 
London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
imission for P b lishing Books ws by him until the 

d hor has been ( riginal outl: And as all works 
entrusted to his care ¢ printed in the best style, and at 
prices far below the to publisi 
will find it much to tl 
Specimens, E 


return of Post 


ALL the BEST NEW 
Circulation ¢ 
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black letter, 
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WORKS are in 
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18s. per gallon.—OWEN and CO., 75, Lower Thames-str 
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DE Ww 


SCOTCH 


BALMORAL MOUNTAIN 
USQUEBAUGH.—The choicest 
IRISH WHISKY, five years old, proof to 5 over proof 
and 18s. per gall 38s. and 40s. per dozen, bottles a hs 
srs included, free to any rai™vay station in t é 
1 Sole Consignees, O IELD and Co., 
.E.C. Ship nd the de supplied. 
TINES AT H AL F 
South African Port... ....... s and 2 
South African Sherry 
South African Madeira. 
full body, with fine aroma. 
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publis , in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
Ts “TYPES. of GENESIS briefly’ con- 
sidered as revealing t velopment of Human Nature 
i e World within, and w ithe ut, and in the Dispensations. 
B) a, JUKES 
lon: Lo . Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 








= iaamiien dae 4 post 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
M 'E MOIR of rHOM, AS UWILNS, R.A. 
A {rs t 


j M1 UWINS. Witt Lett ers to his Brothers 


















during Seven Ye rs and his Correspondence 
with the late Sir T Sir C. L. Eastlake, A. E 
< n, R.A., and g i Persons 

Lo ‘AN, Browns, and Co, _ 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLE TE EDIT 


S IRISH MELODIES, with the 
e published, No. I., » 
monthly, price 1s. ea 


OF MOORE 
On Monday, De will | 
to be completed in 10 Numbers, 


ember 6, 








MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, with 
a Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
‘s Editi mall 4to, 
I lon: Lon Brown, and Co., and Appr1son and Co. 
1ester: HIME and ADDISON. 





ATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 











The Story 
consisting of Tales and Plays, 
espondence, selected ic 

f Contemporary French 


L® CONTEUR; or, 
4 afr 


French Reading-Book, 








interspersed with a few Pages of Cort 
the use of Learners trom the Works « 
Authors. With short Explanatory Notes on the 
culiarities of Construction, and more difficult Passages. 
Hi, TARVER, French Master, Eton College. 


London: LonemMaN, Brown, and Co. 
NE Ww E DITIONS OF MARY ANNE SCHIMME LP! PE aN- 
a i K’S MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL, AND OF HEI 
LI 
On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SLECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL ; 
to which are added, Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, 
Biog raphic il Noti *C8, &e., 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


Gift of an Abbess, 
Documents. By M. A. 
Edition. 

Also, now ready, in post 8vo., 


LIFE of MARY ANNE 


Fifth 


with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


SCHIMMELPEN- 









NINCK. Edited by her relation, CHRISTIANA C. HANKIN, 
Second Edition, revise » Cee in 1 vol 
Lond mm MAN, BROWN and ¢ Co. 
AL E R ICAL AMUSEMENTS | is continue | 
in THE FIELD of November 20—the only gentlemanly 


Price 5d. 


journal of svorts é 
for 5 stamps. 


d pastimes. 





Office 


{6, Strand, W.C 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERT.—Om. the 1st and 
15th of each month, in parts, ; at . 
Part ‘I. (now ready) THE ARCHBISHOP oF C 


ANTERBURY, 
M.A. 





Westminster. 
post on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 
Amen Corner, and all Booksellers. 


Any part free by 
MASON and Co., 7, 


HURCH 
respectfully informed that the Stamp Returns just issued 
ive the following as the average 
number of the C 7 h Journals during the year 1857 
+ ERICAL JOURNAL, 3520; Guardian, 3423; Record, 3000; 
glish Churchman, Literary Churchman, 844; The 
{ nic yn, 436. 
A specimen copy of the CLERICAL JoURNAL in ar for six 
amps.—Office, 20, Essex-street, Strand, London, 


LERICAL DIRECTORY for 












1859.— 







Corrections and Additions are invited for the CLERICAL 
DIRECTORY, a Biographical and Statistical Account of the 
lergy and the Church, which will be reissued early in the 
ng, alphabetics uly irranged, corrected to the day of pub- 

l m, and carefully indiced. The volume will be ‘supplied, 
1andsomely bound, to subscribers to the CLERICAI 


; to non-subscribers for 12s, The CLERICAL 
a complete account of ail the Literature 
and news of the irch. Subseription 12s. per year, post 
free, a specimen copy in return for six stamps: Edit ed by | 
the ite v. H. BU RGE SS, , LL.D. A new volume will | 
be commenced or j 

Off 





RNAL furnishe 









E sse x-street, Strand, W.C. 


Tx STATESMAN of this d: iy, Saturday, 

November 20, price 5d. unstamped, contains :- The | 
istone Imbroglio—E nglis h Politics fro ’m the French St and- | 
py int—(W. Mi 1.P., on Voluntaryism: 





England the Land | 
the 









of Freedom; American Ideas in High Quarter > Political 
Dissenters Abjure Physical Force; they merely wish to | 
Americanise the Church ee theChurch Rate Ques- | 


tion is only the First Step)—The Calumniated Cromwell— 


























of Europe—tT commasty and Yates—The Book 
» Descendants of the Stuarts—Greathed’s Siege of 
Publishing Office, 294, Strand. 
7 ry Pp > 

THE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High | 
Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial Newspaper, 
lished every Saturday. Price 6d. Eight pé es, or Twenty- 

jlumns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 

" po nytt oy minent Mere: antile Men, in order | 
to afford ample Space for a Con nmercial Department, —— 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce | 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various M ir kets l of the Banking and 
Mi metary Interests, a J l 
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Nationatlarge. Exclusive 
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i 2, § of any a 
Newsman. | 


NEW ILLUSTR 
In a few a in 3 vol. square crown 8vo, price 18s., hand- 
ely bo und ; or 26s. in morocco by Hayday, 
HE “WHITES DOE of RYLSTONE. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by 
BIR KET FosTer dad H. Noe. Huwprrey lr andscay 
subjects drawn id rraved on wood from original and 
authe ntic Ske tches of calities mentioned in the Poem. 
mdon : LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 
MR. H. TARVER’S NEW FRENCH READING BOOK. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


Teller : | 


Idioms, Pe- 
By | 


from Original | 


A copy in return | 


Part IL. (now ready) THe Rev. DANIEL Ngee E, 

Part IIT. Dee. 1 ......... THE Bishop or DURHA | 

Part IV. Deo. 15. ...... THE Very Rev. RICH: aR DC HENE- 
VIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of 


JOURNALS.—Advertisers. are:| 


sti INS d circulation per 


_|FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 


| MARY HOWITT’S NEW STORY, 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


-OPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


Each comprised in a single Volume, elegantly printed, 
bound, and Illustrated, price 5s. 
A Volume to appear every two months. 


a“ SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND 


| HUMAN NATURE, 
| ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, 
IS NOW READY. 





Forming the First Volume of the Series. 
* Here is an old acquaintance in an external garb that is quite taking, 
and we isi } 


1ers for a reproduction, likely to 
nt upon the bush whackers and 
and. Who will not relish once 
and t the wisdom of his rattling 
forms the first volume of 

y of Ch ap Editions of 


thank the ente 
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e . Iward's I 
ore the humou 
an ‘4 Human Nature 

ckett’s ‘ Standa Libr 
ks,’ and fron 
one of lasting celebrity.” 
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IURST and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors to HENRY 


CoLBurRN), 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


| sok - - —— 
MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 


‘A SUMMER AND WINTER) 
IN THE TWO SICILIES. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 
| Author of “ Maewenee, “ ADELE,” &c. 

“Miss Kavanagh isa woman of genius and imagination. She has a 

graceful and brilliant pen, much observation of character, and a keen 


ye for the aspects of nature. Her volumes contain much that is new 
santest volumes of travel we have lately met 











“| The y are among the pl 











with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in 
phen volumes the glow and colour of Italian skies, the rich and pas- 
sionate beauty of Italian scene ry, and the fresh simplicity of Southern 
life, touehed by the hand of an artist, and deseribed by the pereeptions 


ing woman.”—The Press. 


13, Gr at Marlborough-street. 


rted and sympath 





of a warm-heu 


HURST and BLACKETT, 





NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. | 


HENRY Il. KING of FRANCE, | 
HIS COURT AND TIMES. 

From numerous unpublished sources. 

BY MISS FREER, 

| Author of “The Life of Marguerite d’Angouléme.” 

| —— | 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

In 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


‘ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen | 
| of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. | 

“Tt is not attributing too much to Miss Freer to say that herself and | 
Mr. Prescott are probably the best samples of our modern biographers. 
The present volumes, equally suitable for instraction or amusement, 


will be a boon to posterity for which it will be grateful.”—John Bull. | 


HU RST and BL AC KETT, 13, Great Mar]lborough-street. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


‘THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

| “We doubt whether ‘Margaret Maitland,’ or < Liftiesteat or the 

more recent ‘ Days of My Life,’ possess in themselves the elements of a 

more lasting reputati m than this tale of ‘The Laird of 


| 
| 








absorbing 







| Norlaw.’ ‘I ally as well sustained as 
in ‘Margare & : e read the latter work 
this will be consi as commendation. A perusal of ‘The | 
Laird of Norlaw’ will alone 1e reader to judge of the ability 


lescribing the various scenes and events which 
give form and substance tothe work. The characters are drawn with 
a vigorous hand, and the descriptive parts of the work are written | 
with great power.”—Chronicle. 


THE MASTER of the HOUNDS. 


By SCRUTATOR, Author of ** The Squire of Beechwood.” 
Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 3 vols. with Ilustra- 


tions by Werr. 
By | 





which is displayed in 


the Author of ‘ Margaret; or, at Home. 

3 vols. 

*** Fellow Travellers’ is a very remarkable work, and cannot fail to 
take a high rank among the n s of the season. It is full of great 
and stirring incidents, acted out by people who are remarkable in their 
way, but who are per'ectly human and nataral. The character of 
Ww alter Os is a very noble creation, almost equal to the Rochester 


of * Jane Eyre.’ ”—Critie. 

‘Two HEA RTS. Edited by Mrs. 
GREY, Author of “The G ambler’s Wife.” 1 vol., with 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ Of the literary merits of this work we can speak in terms of the 
highest praise. It is written with great power and eloquence, and 
abounds in scenes of deep pathos." —Post, 

By 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. ’ 
MRS. THONSON, Author of “Anne Boleyn,” &. 3 vols. 


“A clever, well-written, and novel.” —Ezxaminer. 


Prejudice 











amusing 








“TRUST AND TRIAL.” 1 vol., with | 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d. | 
“ A delightful epis from Nor 


From the Danish. 





ee life, writte a with all that charming 
| simplicity which distinguishes al! Mrs. Howitt's productions.”—Post, 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
STEPHAN LAN GTON. By | 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., 3., Author of | 

‘Proverbial Philosophy,” fine Steel 
Engravings, 21s 


HURST and BLACKETT, 








c 2 ae with 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


so judicious a commencement we | 
— Literary Ga- | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
in 2 vols. with Illustrations, price 21s. bound, 
| 


| with Variations;) Don Henrique de § 
} rison (who will introduce Brinley Ric hards’ 


| 
— ; 5% 
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| intellect, and the general humanity of the 
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The public is respectfully informed that the tragedy of Macbeth 

can only be represented for a Saute d number of nights. 


al r 
POYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
) FAREWELL SEASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as 
MANAGER. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, MACBETH.—Tuesday 
and Saturday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.—Thursday, 
KING JOHN. Preceded every evening by a farce. 


y r 
TNHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 

Under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison. 

LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF THE SEASON. 
Production of the Bohemian Girl. Great success of the 
Rose of Castille and the Crown Diamonds. 

On Monday and Thursday will be produced (for the first and 
second times this season) Balfe’s celebrated Opera, ‘The 
BOHEMIAN GIRL: Thaddeus (his original character), Mr. 
W. Harrison; Arline, Miss Louisa Pyne; other characters by 
Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M. Prescott, Messrs. Ferdinand Glover, 
Il. Corri, A. St. Albyn, Bartleman, &c. 

On Tuesday and Friday (117th and 118th times), The 
ROSE OF CASTILLE: Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, 
Miss M. Preseott, Mr. Ferdinand Glover, Mr. A. St. Albyn, 
Mr. George Honey, Mr. Bartleman, and Mr, W. Harrison. 

On Wednesday, THE CROWN DIAMONDS: Catarina, 
Miss Louisa Pyne (who will introduce Rode'’s celebrated Air, 
Sandoval, Mr. W. Har- 
favourite Ballad, 
Oh, whisper what thou feelest!"’); other characters by Miss 
Susan Pyne, Mr. George Honey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. Henry 
amt Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Terrott, &c.—Conductor, Mr. Alfred 

Tellon. 

To conelude (each evening) with a BALLET DIVER- 
TISSEMENT: Mlles. Zilia Michelet, Morlacchi, and Pasquale. 

Acting Managers, Mr. W. Brough and Mr. Edward Murray. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 

Doors open at Seven ; commence at half-past. 


iB ‘DIA and BRITISH 


DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every description 
and the Colours preserved. Black dyed for 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished ina few days. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room suits, of all sorts, cleaned, 























SHAWLS, 


dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, 
cleaned, by SAMUEL OsMoND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate- 
street, London. 





WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


The AGES NTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Fight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 

Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE 


he UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“4 book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as & 

whole without becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
Monma, s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.""—E. P. O’KELLY’s 
Consciousness. 

‘A work of singular originality, 
fancies and eccentricities which freque ntly 
ge nius. *_Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

‘ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive phi losophy, the pe netrative 
author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.""—Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.”"—Afanchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 
Piterature, Science, wand Art. 
a --- | 
ue CRITIC of November 6 contains a | 
PORTRAIT of 
CHARLES MACKAY, 


Witha 





From a Photograph by HERBERT WATKINS. fac-simile 
Autograph and Biographical sketch. 


A copy sent in return for five stamps 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413, 

No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Crrric of July 3, 





No. 417. 

No. 38, RIGHT Ti »N, W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 
Aug. 7, No. 

No. 4, CHARLES DIC KENS, in the Crrric of September 4, | 
No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, in the Critic of October 2, 





S 
No. 430. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by af 
Biographical Sketch. 

Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookseller 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, September Ist, 
October 1st, and November Ist, price ls. 6d. each, comprising 
also the entire Literature and Art of the time. 


NOTICE, 
The CRITIC for DECEMBER 4 (No. 439) will contain 
A PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM HUNT, 
THE ARTIST, 
With Autograph and Biographical Sketch, Other 
will follow. 
Critic Office, me ssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


w-simile Autograph and 


Portraits | 








REMOVAL. 
THE CRITIC is about to be REMOVED | 
to NEW OFFICES, 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Due notice of the day of removal will be given. 
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' 
T is fortunate for the Peerage and the Aristo- | 
cracy of thiscountry that they have better | 
defenders than the Dukes of ArGyYLt, and are | 
capable of a better defence than that which His | 
Grace brought forward in his ineffectual attemyt | 
to “put down” Jonn Bricut. There were 
many points in the speech which the latter deli- | 
vered at Birmingham with which we cannot for | 
one moment agree. Many of his arguments were | 
more specious than true, and some of those 
which were true ought never to have been urged; | 
still, he is by no means the man to be abolished 
by,a sneer and a sarcasm from such a very | 
mediocre specimen of the dukedom as the DuKE | 
of Arcyty. Some years ago, when his Grace, | 
fresh from University honours, made his début | 
in the House of Lords, he was remarkable for | 
his ceaseless and persevering endeavours to | 
“show off.” One day he was engaged upon a Com- | 
mittee over which the late Duke of WELLINGTON | 
presided. HisGrace of ArcyLti made himself 
very busy in cross-examining the witnesses, and 
in displaying an amount of ability which “the 
Duke” evidently looked upon with a very unfa- 
vourable eye. However, the veteran restrained | 
his impatience until the Committee broke 
up. When that occurred, the whole party | 
was leaving the room by the private  stair- | 
case—the hero of Waterloo leading by right of | 
his age and of his position. | 
some distance, when the Duke of WELLINGTON 
turned round, and perceiving the Dvuxe of | 
ARGYLL immediately behind him, he shook his | 
fist at him with a semi-menacing air, exclaiming | 
in that high falsetto tone which became one of his | 
characterestics in later life,—‘“‘ By G—, my lord, | 
you’ve been educated beyond your mind !” And | 
a more pregnant truth was never uttered about a | 
man than this judgment by the Duke of WeEt- 
Lincton. The Duke of ArGyYLt is a man pre- | 
eminently educated beyond his mind. Clever in 
application but slow of conception, arrogant, 
self-sufficient and sciolistic, he is well calculated | 
| 
| 


They had ‘proceeded 


to make an impression upon the crowd, but 
never can win the respect of thinking men. Yet 
he is the chosen mouthpiece of the little coterie at | 
Stafford House (under whose favour Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victorra rules these 
realms), and as such he must be listened to ;— | 
aye, even though he can find no better or more | 
decent reply to Mr. Joun Bricut than a taunt | 
as to the weakness of his health. 


| account of the different manuscript collections, 


ness of having some inquiry instituted as regards impossible. 
the latter, and to which he believed the owners | . : ; oe 
e | > S ‘ ny 3 rrit ot 
| would in most cases be ready to consent, pro- | + 2™ question of anonymous writing, mooted t = 


° ° . . } 
| meeting was well attended, and its feeling all but 


| so often expressed our opinion upon this point on | they were known they might have formed 


| there be any that are yet unaware of our creed 


|men, who never voluntarily adopted the sig- 
The sums annually saved by the abolition of the | nature system, but who have been foreed, dra- 
| duty will be applied, by the natural force of | gooned, censored, into submitting to it, dare to 
competition, towards raising the character of the | shake their fetters in our ears and ask us if the 
article, and the public will thus become the | pleasant jingle does not tempt us to adopt similar 


— Amone the publishers’ announcements for the 
Tue Crystal Palace Company has advertised a | season come those of Messrs. Bett and Davpy 
Festival in honour of the Burns Centenary An- | which are as follows:—Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
niversary ; and we have no objection to offer | newly translated, with short Notes, by the Rev 
against the Crystal Palace Company doing any- | And. Johnson; Locke on the Conduct of the 
| thing likely to bring grist toits mill and increase | Human Understanding, edited by Bo Corney 
the probability of a fair dividend. When, how- | Esq.; Life and Books, by J. F. Boyes, M.A 
| ever, the directors announce that they intend to| Author of “ Illustrations of dischylus and So- 
award a prize of fifty guineas to the best poem | phocles,” &c.; Novum Testamentum Gracum, 


| ber of true poets in England may be counted up 





ARITA EE 


A mewortat to Lord Derpy, as First Lord of | really imagine that these masters of the art will 
the Treasury, is now in course of signature, | condescend tocompete for their fifty guineas, they 
praying that he will be pleased, either by i issuing | are egregiously mistaken. Will Tennysoy, or 
a Commission, or by such other means as he may | BROWNING, or ARNOLD, or Dope ct, 
deem advisable, to cause an inquiry to be insti- | willeven Mr. Martix Farquuar 
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Tuprer (we 


tuted into the various collections of private ma- | will give them him in)—submit their composi- 
nuscripts in this country; the consent of the} tions to the judgment of the Crystal Palace 


owners being in each case first obtained. At the | dirsctors—attempt to rival the attract 
meeting at Birmingham in 1857 of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
this subject was brought forward by Mr. G. 
Harris, Barrister, author of the “ Life of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke,” in a paper read by him, 
which is printed at length among the transactions | 
of that society, in which, after giving a general 


ions of the 
Canary Show and the Gorilla, for the 
getting a prize of fifty guineas, and having the 
copyright of their work confiscated to the ec 
pany? The whole affair reminds us of the ad 
vertisement of a puffing watchmaker, who offered 
a prize of five pounds for the best advertise- 
ment. That very advertisement was itself the 
| best. By their offer the Crystal Palace Company 
both public and private, of which this country | may collect a vast quantity of rhyming rubbish; 
can boast, and reviewing the measures adopted | but that they should get anything worth print- 
with respect to the former, he urged the desirable- | ing, much less of being called “a poem,” is simply 


chance of 





P ‘ } TAHT > ~ ¢ . —— T 
vided that duly qualified and trustworthy persons | Mr. Brier on the one, and Mr. Sipyey Her 
; other, side of the question, has 


were appointed for the purpose. Mr. Harrts, in | B®8T on the , 
his paper, dwelt on the importance of such a| naturally excited comment among our neighbours. 
measure, and the value of the information which | Le ee veil, the paper which ny edited by M.( — 
might be obtained. He also explained the details | NIER DE CASSAGNAC, on * of the most celebrated 
of his plan for carrying it out, and obviated the | mong those scribes of the Second Empir ae 
objections which might be raised against the | ™istake servility for fidelity, comments upon t 
scheme; and observed that, rich as these collections | ™@tter in the following terms : 

were, but little is known of their contents, even | 
to their possessors. An interesting discussion | 
followed the reading of Mr. Harris’s paper, in | 


A political person of a certain reputation, Mr 
Sidney Herbert, member of Parliament, and Mir 
in the last Administration of Lord Palmerston, has 


lister 


. . , | had occasion to make on the periodical press long 
which Lord Brovuesam, Mr. G. W. Hasrrnas, | - <oy “a : sae gg tang 
oe ee Se ee xe. and Mr | Speech, on the inauguration of a literary society 

~ SACH, MP. JELINGER SYMONS, and MP. | founded in the town of Warminster. Do you know 





and on the motion of 
Hastings, the secretary to the asso- 


HartTsuorne took part ; 
Mr. G. W. 


| what measure he advocated on that occasion? The 








signature affixed to political articles in the news- 
ciation, a resolution was carried for referring the | papers. Nothing could be more surprising than this 
proposal to the Council as to the best means of | proposition, in a country where secrecy is obs rved 
carrying it out. The requisition to Lord Dersy | among journalists more than among diplomatists, 
has emanated from that body, and it is expected | and that is not trifling. But whatclamour and what 


that it will receive the signatures of a great | CTS re sides! Mr. Sidney H a ae = unced, 
Pe ° ° eve 2g 2asons, eseribed 
number of persons distinguished both for their | Neverthe — siete boldly es aie ne ” : ; lie. 
° ° hes cd ¢ as 7) V appearing to the puogiic 
literary efforts and their researches among the | '"* igned artic yar } eg 
ae rae yl | and with all the anthority of a celebrated and re- 
manuscript treasures of this and other countries. spectable name. He proved how such or such at 
Should the prayer of the memorial be granted, it | incendiary production, which sets the country in a 
cannot be doubted that a mine of new, valuable, | fame because it is supposed to be from the pen of @ 
and interesting information will be opened, and | member of Parliament, or from that of some great 
vast may be the treasures that will thus be | lord, would lose all its im] ortance if it were know n t« 
brought to light. | have been written by some literary vagabond (/ eme 
hsiadiidlineciitinceies 4 | de lettres), and to be merely the result of a disgraceful 


raffic: het we ing scribbler and a 
A MEETING of the master printers of London was | tt#flic between a starvin ler ar 
to desperation. 


held at Pertp’s Coffee House on Thursday, for ogc aan. poh er i 
° 2 : | which is like an anonymous letter—the poniar 

the purpose of promoting the objects of the | j,.qn; who stab their enemies from behind, instead ¢ 
“ Newspaper and Periodical Press Association for challenging them to an honourable duel und 
obtaining the Repeal of the Paper Duty.” The open ea. wie appealed to the pride of England 
pointed out her writers dying in obscurity, and with- 
out leaving a gleam in the literary heavens, while if 
a close and 


> e nhs. Mas. > ot at !—-enothine e ome 
former occasions, that we need scarcely do more | brilliant Pleiad. — But, what ‘—nothing has come of 
: all the just and brilliant reasoning of Mr. 


than avow our satisfaction at this result; and if | '¢3 and : ( 
| Sidney Herbert could not stand against one circum- 


|} stance, very simple and very easy to understand. 
| The authority of the journal, the honour of the name 
the glory of the country. have all given wav befor 
this reflection of the Eng 
} 


rood 











unanimous in favour of completerepeal. We have | 


as to this matter, they will find it very fully set 
forth in the excellent letter of our correspondent, 
“A BroTHerR OF THE Pen,” in another page. 
Perhaps the only fact in connection with the |} our articles we shall be obliged to be consistent, and 
meeting of the master printers that calls for | bound to be polite.’” 

special remark is the appearance of another If this article, which is signed LEo pg NEUL- 
opponent of the repeal—a companion to Mr. | sort, be a specimen of the degree of politeness 
Boun. This was Mr. Nicnoxts, who objected to | 
it on the ground that the sum so gained would 








lish journalists—‘ If we 


attainable under the signature system, we must 
confess that we are not careful to promote a 
not go into the pockets of the consumers. “He | change. We English are not nowaduelling race; but 
was satisfied,” he said, “that if the duty upon | we entertain no doubt that if Monsieur pi Ne UL- 
paper was repealed, they would not have pub- | sorr (these courtiers of the Empire are all de’s 
lications a fraction cheaper than they were at presuming upon his compulsory signature, sh ould 
present.” Who ever thought that they would ? | paws to taunt anE aglich journalist with being 
We have often said that it is impossible to reduce “literary vag: he would meet with such 
the price of a paper by a mere fraction; but we | ffl csr as might possibly reduce him to a better 
have also said that, if the pockets of consumers | sense of his own How can these 
will not benefit by the change, their heads will. } 





tbon d. . 


position. 


in a manner not less | 


| 


gainers,—if not directly, 
sure and appreciable. 


ornaments? 


textus Stephanici, 1550, accedunt variz lectiones, 
editionum Bez, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
dorfii, Tregellesii, eurante F. H. Scrivener, A.M.; 
|! A Guide Book for Students, a Series of Shors 


ie 


on the subject, the copyright to remain in the hands 
of the company, it is another matter. The num- 


| upon very few of the fingers; and if the directors 
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Familiar Lectures upon Language and Literature, 


&e., &e., by the Rev. T. Stantial, forming a Key 
to the “Test Book for Students;” Herbert's 
Poems and Remains, with S. T. Coleridge’s Notes, 
and Life by Izaak Walton, revised, with addi- 
tional Notes, by Mr. J. Yeowell; Spenser’s Com- 
plete Works, with Life, Notes, and Glossary, by 
Join P. Collier, Esq.; The Romance and its 
Hero, a Tale, by the Author of “ Magdalen Staf- 
ford;” Childhocd and Youth, translated from the 
Russian of Count Tolstoi by M. von Meysenburg; 
Aunt Judy’s Tales, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, with 
Illustrations; Alice Littleton, a Tale of the Pre- 
sent Day. Messrs. Kenr and Co. promise:— 
Dreamland, by Mary Elizabeth, illustrated with 
fourteen Drawings by Jessie Macleod; The 
Merrie Days of England, by Edw. M‘Dermott, 
illustrated with twenty Engravings from Draw- 


ings by Nash, Thomas, &c., with numerous Initial | 


Letters and Tail-pieces by Harry Rogers; The 
Life of Douglas Jerrold, by his Son, Blanchard 
Jerrold, also containing a quantity of interesting 
Correspondence with some of the principal Lite- 
rary Men of the day, with a Portrait; Relics of 
Genius, a Visit to the Remarkable Graves of 
Poets, Painters, and Players, by T. P. Grinsted, 


with Illustrations; The Wars of the Roses, or | 


Stories of the Struggles between York and Lan- 
caster, by J. G. Edgar, Author of the “ Boyhood 
of Great Men,” &c.; Painting Popularly Ex- 
plained, with Historic Notices of the Progress of 


the Art, by Tho. John Gullick, Painter, and John | 


Timbs, F.S.A.; A Beoy’s Book of Modern Travel 
and Adventure, by M. Johnes, Author of * Chil- 
dren's Bible Picture Book,” &c., illustrated by Har- 
vey; Visit of a London Exquisite to his Maiden 
Aunts in the Country, a Series of twenty-two 
iumorous Illustrations; The Life of Alexis 
Soyer, containing a number of New Receipts, 
and a complete System of Vegetarian Dietary. 
From Messrs. Nisbet and Co. we are to have: — 
Thomson’s Seasons, illustrated by Pickersgill, 
Foster, Thomas N. Humphreys, and Woolf, uni- 
form with “ Cowper’s Task ;” England and India, 
an Essay on the Duty of Englishmen towards the 
}t 
or a Narrative of the Charitable Labours of 
Hannah and Martha More in their Neighbour- 
hood during the first eleven years, being the 
journal of Martha More, edited, with additional 
matter, by Art. Roberts, M.A., Rector of Wood- 
rising ; The School Home of Thorn-vale, or 
Fourteen Years’ Experience of a Female Refor- 
matory School; A Memorial of the Futtehgurh 
Mission and her Martyred Missionaries, by the 
Rev. J. J. Walsh, sole survivor of the American 
Mission there; The Story of Bethlehem, a Book 
for the Young, by the author of “ Morning and 
Night Watches,” &c., with Illustrations; A Life of 
James Wilson, of Woodville, by James Hamilton, 
D.D.; Life in the Spirit, a Memorial of the Rev. 
Alex. Anderson, by the Rev. Norman L. Walker; 
The Night, the Dawn, and the Day, or the Reformed 
Church bringing India to Christ, with a Retro- 








spect of its Spiritual Condition, &c., by the Rev. 
Rich. Croly, Incumbent of Dunkeswell; The In- 
dian Church during the Great Rebellion, being a 
View of the Disasters that befell the Mission in 
the North-Western Provinces, and of the Spirit 
displayed by the Native Brethren during their 
protracted sufferings, by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, 
formerly Missionary at Benares, and now at 
pingapore. 

Contrary to our expectation, Mr. CHaries 
DIcKENS permittec his name to be put in com- 


petition for the Lorp Rectorsuip of the Glasgow 
University, and the result may be gathered from 
following tabulated return: 





Natio Glottiana ... 102 965 tv 
Natio Loudoniana... 41 3 7 
Na Ir rthana 27 29 7 

ill say L 1 : i4 
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rival to the public house, to beinformed that a society is 
in course of formation by members of the Temple for 
the purpose of providing this amusement. Certain of 
us who have studied and practised the art will engage 
to read gratuitously, and subscriptions will, it is 
hoped, procure the necessary rooms for the audience. 
It is proposed to admit the public at some merely 
| nominal charge, sufficient to prevent the confusion 
which would arise from open doors. 
| Perhaps we may be allowed to add that persons 
desirous of aiding this design, either by reading or 
by subscribing to the fund required for the hire of 
rooms, &c., are requested to address, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Epw. Wo. Cox, ) Honorary 
Cuarces J. PLuMPTRE, § Secretaries. 


| A HEAVY TAX ON A LIGHT 

| PROFESSION. 

} TO THE RIGHT HON. B, DISRAELI, M.P., AUTHOR, 
AND CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

| Srr,—In addressing you personally upon the 
| subject of the Paper Duty, I have two sides of 
| your character to which to appeal—the literary 
| and the financial. 

As the bearer of an established literary name— 
} aname that was honourable in the father, and 
| has been magnified in the son—you can scarcely 

have forgotten the time when you were one of us, 
| a member of that herd of despised scribblers and 
| amusing vagabonds, who have earned the wonder 
| and the pity of the well-to-do classes, from Homer 
| down to Grub-street, and from Grub-street even 
to the present hour. ‘ Woeto him,” says a well- 
known old lady, “ who depends for subsistence 
upon his pen;” and my Lord Brougham, the 
encyclopadical wonder of the age, has lately 
denounced us, at the Liverpool Social Science 
gathering, as members of an unsatisfactory pro- 
fession. Unsatisfactory the profession may have 
been to his Lordship, who has never devoted 
himself to it with the earnestness of a man whose 
whole life and energies are concentrated upon one 
object. His Lordship’s ambition has always been 
of the spreading kind; and, like Garrick between 
tragedy and comedy, he has been suspended be- 
tween literature, politics, and science. Members 
of an “unsatisfactory profession” we possibly 
may be; for we work with a halter round our 
necks, and all our intellectual hornpipes are, at 
present, danced in financial fetters. 

If I thought the literary portion of this ob- 
noxious paper duty, when remitted, would go 
into the pockets of the publishers, I would rather 
bury my pen in my heart than address another 
line to you in favour of its abolition. How can I 
do otherwise than hate the whole purse-proud, 
insolent race, when everybody tells me how they 
live upon my brains ? Their business, unlike 
other businesses, ought not to be governed by the 
ordinary laws of trade, but carried on upon prin- 
ciples of a purely sentimental character. When 
I produce a book, they should be bound to 
publish it and give me the price I demand 
without a murmur or a moment’s hesitation. 
These things are not settled, as they ought to 
be, by the parliamentary acts of an enlightened 
government. I ama glorious exception to every 
other body of workmen. My apprenticeship is a 
“ struggle;” my work is an “inspiration.” When 
in distress, I turn my eyes to my country, and 
not to the regular workhouses; and my country 
responds with a grant (to the whole of my 
class) of twelve hundred pounds a year, 
the addition of coals and candles. 








without 
I have been taught from childhood to hate the 
men who grind me down—my heartless pub- 
lishers. I go to their dinners; I accept their patro- 
nising hospitality. But their claret is poison; 
their plate is a blinding sun-stroke; their servants 
are vampires feeding on my vitals; their children 
are horse-leeches. 
penny roll; “ Paradise Lost” was sold for——but 
! will go no further in this direction, for fear 
I may lose my temper. Government oppresses 


the publishers, and the publishers oppress 
j}me. I cannot enter any other trade—that 
| has been settled long ago. Other men may 
| become bone-boilers or billiard-markers, long- 
} 


shore-men or oyster-meters; but I have got 
The poet is born, not 


must take the 


a mission to perform. 
|made; and the poet 
| quences. 

Such is the 


prevailing tone 


and general opinion, my Lord Brougham, and the 
| old lady must, of course, be right. Any man 
| who writes in the interest of the Government or 


Otway was choked with a 


It may interest those who see in public reading a} the publishers must be worse than a fool—a 


/ 





| States 


traitor in the camp of the faithful. Happily, the 
denounced and condemned paper duty, when at 
last abolished, after an existence injurious to 
literature of nearly one hundred and fifty years, 
will cause half a milion of money to fall into the 
not overloaded pockets of our own “unsatisfactory 
profession.” When a depressing influence of five- 
and-twenty per cent. is removed—when a penny 
newspaper with a daily circnlation of fifty thousand 
finds itself adaily gainer of fifty pounds—when the 
proprietors of the 7imes will have at their disposal 
an additional eight-and-thirty thousand pounds a 
year—it is not difficult to see the immediate des- 
tination of all this capital snatched from the vor- 
tex of Government. The national and literary 
quality of existing publications must be raised, or 
other publications will appear as competitors in 
the publishing market. The trained literary 
workman cannot be made in a day, and the exist- 
ing members of an “unsatisfactory profession ” 
will find their gains and their condition rising, 
under the strong influence of this stimulated 
demand. 

The paper duty taxes the village school book 
thirty per cent., while university books are 
exempt; it has inflicted the dry rot upon many 
small mills in the valleys of the midland and 
southern counties ; and it causes an obstruction 
to improvements in manufacturing processes by 
the obtrusion and oppression of the exciseman. 
These are powerful arguments against its conti- 
nuance, to be taken for what they are worth; but 
we, as literary workmen, and nothing else, have 
only to fight for its abolition that we may 
thereby render an “ unsatisfactory profession ” 
more satisfactory, and take off some weight of 
that Babylonian woe which is always supposed to 
be resting on our heads. We are slaves who cry 
aloud for our thorough freedom. We have earned 
the blessed liberty of unchecked thought and 
speech, andwe demand that it shall be made 
perfect by an unchecked liberty of publication. 
We do not want to be encouraged with a weak 
hand, and restrained with a strong one. Take 
away our miserable literary bounty of twelve 
hundred pounds per annum, and give us up our 
half a million and more of annual restrictive 
taxation. Letus be free to sink; free to swim. 
Taxes on motion, taxes on thought, were con- 
demned before we were born. Let us enjoy the 
same advantages as papier-maché makers, de- 
signers of Jacquard patterns, envelope makers, 
and others; for surely our labour is as beneficial 
to the nation as theirs. The capitalisation of one 
twentieth part of one year’s average produce of 
the literary taxation we bear, would give us a 
permanent income equal to the annual amount of 
the Royal Literary Bounty. No wonder we 
are stigmatised by titled authors as an “un- 
satisfactory profession,” with such a financial 
mountain upon our intellectual shoulders ! 

Having addressed the author and the man, let 
me now meet the official and the Chancellor. 
The House of Commons and the present Govern- 
ment, by a resolution passed on the twenty-first 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, are 
pledged to devote the first attainable surplus to 
the extinction of this paper duty. The first 
attainable surplus—that is the point. Nothing 
is considered to be more childish than to ask you, 
in your official capacity, to destroy any source of 
revenue, without suggesting either an equivalent 
substitute or an equivalent saving. As our 
national expenditure has increased by an annual 
twenty millions compared with the expenditure 
of twenty-years ago; as it is our pride to spend 
more every year by fifty millions than the United 
government with a greater extent of 
country and an equal population; and as the official 
accounts of the last financial year (from March 
1857 to March 1858) show the utter absorption 
of nearly seventy-one millions of money, I think 


| it is more decent to suggest a saving than to 


| with advantage for the future. 


search for a substitute. 

Looking through that concentrated record of 
waste, folly, obstinacy, ignorance, and dishonesty 
—the national balance sheet, Iam at no loss to 
discover many items upon which we may operate 
On the side of 


| expenditure, an army charge of thirteen millions, 


conses | 


and a navy charge of over ten millions and a 
half, would seem to present little difficulty for 


| saving rather more than a million; due regard 


Su of general | 
| opinion, my Lord Brougham, and the old lady; | 


being had to the maintenance of effectual 
means of defence, a necessity which, though 
I deplore, I should be the last to deny. We will, 
however, pass by these items, and the miscella- 
neous charges (chiefly for war), and stop again 
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at the collection and management of revenue 
departments, which absorb four millions three 


hundred and fifty-nine thousand pounds. As | 


this sum (with certain additions proper to be 
made) forms a charge upon the amount collected 
of eleven and three quarters per cent., it is 
again not difficult to perceive a margin of extra- 
vagantexpenditure, where economy and judgment 
would save the required amount of rather more 
thanamillicn. We may pass this item, however, 
as we have passed the others, and stop again at 
the salaries and expenses of public departments. 
These consume one million five hundred and 


eighty-nine thousand pounds; and if every staff 


of officers was cut down to the bare number 
necessary to do the work, and these were paid 
according to their market value, and not by a 
fanciful standard of wages, there is little doubt 


that a fair share of a million might even be | 


economised out of this department. As such a 
revolutionary suggestion is not likely to be en- 
tertained (at least at present), we will go to the 
item of justice, which consumes upwards of three 
millions. We might enlarge very much at this 
point upon the benefits of education, and an im- 
proved cheap press, in reducing the enormous 
number of our criminal population; but, as we 


| he is simply ludicrous. 


have now thrown off the characters of literary | 


men, and are looking at the national resources 
with the eyes of an Exchequer Chancellor and a 
financial reformer, we will let this very heavy 


and elastic item pass, without any comments of 


a popular and debateable nature. 
The last item on the list of any individual 


amount is what we may call the ‘ conscience- | ; : : ; 
can listen to him with pleasure when he speaks 


money” expenditure of Government in education, 
science, and art; one million sixty-two thousand 
four hundred and twenty-six pounds, nine shil- 
lings, and sixpence. 


This amount is rather less | 


than the sum drawn for the same period from | 


the obnoxious paper duty, so that the accounts 
appear to be nearly balanced; but, as the mani- 
pulation of such a sum of expenditure is costly 


in the hands of Government, we can scarcely | 


credit them with returning to the country in the 
shape of education more than two-thirds of the 


money they receive by a gross tax upon paper | 


and educators. Every paternal government has 


got its mockeries and its shams; but few can | . 
| chased for half a crown at the Lowther Arcade. 


boast the possession of one so patent. 

Leaving the expenditure side of the national 
balance-sheet—where much more remains, in 
many minor items, that would amply repay a 
careful analysis and revision—we will cross 
over to the other side of the account, the income 
side, and take our stand finally upon the last 


item in the list—the miscellaneous receipts— | 


defying any number of Civil Service obstructives 
to prevent us from showing the source of a great 
annual saving. It seems, at first sight, somewhat 
paradoxical to assert that an exchequer may be 
richer by receiving less; but governments are 
curious things, especially in their financial re- 
cords, and even more enigmatical assertions con- 
cerning them might be proved with little trouble. 

The miscellaneous receipts, then, amount to 
nearly one million and six hundred thousand 
pounds, of which the principal portion (one mil- 
lion one hundred and fifty-five thousand two 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds, nine shillings, 
and elevenpence) is the produce from the sale 
of “old stores.” It scarcely needs a reference to 
the examinations at Weedon and their revela- 
tions, to throw some light upon the meaning of 
this item ; and every man who knows anything 
of Government sales, will remember how large a 
proportion of the ‘old stores ” disposed of come 
to the hammer in an unpacked, unsoiled, and 
untouched condition. A receipt of one million 
in the national accounts from this source repre- 
sents a reckless expenditure and a more reckless 
sacrifice of ten millions ; and here lies a certain 
income from economy of resources in the hands of 
an Exchequer Chancellor with a will and a 
system. In large trading establishments, and in 
Government depots, fraud and embezzlement do 
not lie so much in tampering with cash as with 
stock, the accounts of which are not so clearly 
arranged nor so carefully kept, and are there- 
fore more favourable to concealment. 

There, my Right Honourable Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is a perpetually fruitful gold 
mine discovered under your feet, and no reward 


expected for directing your attention to it, except | : , : } 
| true and lasting fame by trying to please the 


tke abolition of the paper duty. As a Chan- 
cellor, you must see the necessity of checking 


this wild riot of jobbery and waste, and asa | 


literary man, you must be sensible of the cruelty | 
of taxing your poorer brethren to swell the | 


| wooden. 
| cultured and copiously nurtured. At 





bankers’ balances of dishonest contractors, and 
their hireling confederates in the Government 
storehouses. A Brorner or THE PEN. 


A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 
KINGSLEY. 
Even if Kingsley were the greatest writer that 
ever lived, he would repel and disgust us by his 
monstrous arrogance. Neither an original nor 
a profound thinker, he assumes all the airs of 
infallibility. There is nothing on which he does 
not consider himself competent to pronounce. 
His only faculty is the pictorial faculty. He can 
paint with tolerable fidelity what he sees; but he 
cannot make the past living like the present, 
though this is what, in imitation of Carlyle, he 
continually attempts. If as a painter of the past 
he egregiously fails, as a prophet and reformer 
He alone can be a pro- 
phet or reformer in these days whose sorrows 
are infinite and unspeakable. Such a prophet, 
such a reformer, feeis Kingsley’s big words about 
social improvement to be insults to the people’s 
deep and manifold miseries. If Kingsley is not 
wholly a charlatan, it is because he is too vain 
and presumptuous to take up the charlatan’s 
trade. We cannot call him a quack in philosophy 
whose conviction is that he really does know 
something about philosophy. Name not Kingsley, 
as critic and historian of the mighty Alexandrian 
school, a pretender; speak of him rather as 
grossly ignorant of himself. Tell him to stick to 
the things of sight, and not to meddle with the 
things of insight. Even I, much as I dislike him, 


to me of those Devonshire scenes which I love 
so well. 
ISAAC TAYLOR. 

Belonging to the same class of writers as John 
Foster, Isaac Taylor is often massive and majestic, 
but he is generally heavy, dragging, and con- 
fused ; and, good Nonconformists, was not Foster 
generally so? ‘Taylor likes to wear rich robes, 
and sometimes his robes are really rich ; he likes 
to wear rich jewcls, and sometimes his jewels are 
really rich; for the most part, however, his gor- 
geous garments belong to worn-out theatrical 
furniture, and his splendid jewels have been pur- 


He is a writer whom it would be unjust to class 
with the crowd ; he from time to time reminds 
us of Jeremy Taylor and others of England's 
mightiest ones ; yet he seems often to fall 
the crowd from a morbid hankering for 

_ rie annio Tic 1 +} . + . 
crowd’s applause. His bondage to the mere letter 
f cordial sympathy with 


into 


the 
Lo 


of orthodoxy, instead of 
the cathelic spirit thereof, prevents his 
from being more than half alive. To a man of 
action literal orthodoxy can still be an effective 
weapon, as it undoubtedly was to Chalmers ; to a 
man of thought it is simply the strangler of 
thought; though in vital orthodoxy fruitfully 
interpreted are contained all sublime ideas both 


bocks 





of philosophy and religion. For all men’s 
spiritual «ailments at present Mr.  Isaa 
Taylor has no other remedy to offer than 


Luther’s doctrine of justification by 


forgetting that in Luther's 
justification by faith was a battering-ram, and 
nothing more. What blindness to the moral and 
religious wants of the world to insist with idiotic 
pertinacity on justification by faith, when it is 
through the empire of this dogma, eraven and 
immoral when dissevered from the whole body 
and the whole soul of catholic and vital ortho- 
doxy, that the community has grown so corrupt 
and so feeble. It had been well fur Mr. 
Taylor if he had never meddled with theology at 
ali, and that he had been led by the benignant 
} 


faith, 


puissant grasp 


} ++ 





Isaac 


Destinies into a more genial region. ‘The exist- | 


ence of this region he appears never to 
suspected. When the choice lay, as he consider 
between a meagre Socinianism and a i 
and wordy Athanasianism, I am not astonished 
that he preferred the latter. He has not been 
able to make Athanasianism less wordy; but he 
has been successful in maki 


have 
} 


wooauel 


ig it somewhat less 
A poor fruit of fine faculties carefully 
the same 
time, estimated by the standard of our current 
literature, the author of the “ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm” deserves a much higher reputation 
than he has hitherto attained. He has forfeited 


sects, yet the sects neither love nor read him. 
IIANNAY. 
Cleverness is as exclusively English as esprit is 
exclusively French, and it would be as difficult | 





Ito define 


‘as much be said for his speeches: 


define the other. Of 
is not the 


the one as to 
living English writers James Hannay 








most gifted, but he is certainly the cleverest. 
These three things are notable in all that he 
writes—dash, daring, dexterity; and these three 
things are also notable—Thackeray imitated, 
Disraeli imitated, and Carlyle imitated; though, 
so far as Thackeray is concerned, Hannay’s 


lectures on the Satirists are immensely superior 
to Thackeray’s lectures on the Humorists. Han- 
nay is too fond of smart sayings and epigram- 
matic turns. It requires all his cleverness, als 
to make us pardon his excessive affectatio: 
Perhaps he has a genuine liking for Horace, 
perhaps he has a genuine liking for noble blood. 
3ut is his Toryism equally genuine? He is by 





nature far more a Radical than a Reformer, far 
more a Reformer than a Conservative. Why, 
then, should he so pertinaciously parade Con- 


servative principles, to which his whole practical 
career, and his most vigorous utterances, are 
opposed? I.is Conservatism is both a common- 
place and a cant. It is a commonplace if he 
merely wishes to maintain that the present 
should grow from the past, and the future from 
the present, that no lasting organic institutions 
can be built from the abstract, and that it is 
foolish to destroy institutions because they 
are in certain parts theoretically objectionable. 
It is a cant, and harsh critics would call it a tuft- 
hunting cant, whenever James Hannay, while 
strenuously denouncing the humbug and the im- 
becility of Downing-street, pictures and praises 
the more aristocratic members of the Manchester 
patriotic statesmen. I am not 
I think that he 


school as wise and 
accusing Hannay of dishonesty. 
wishes to see England great and strong, domi- 
nating in furthest climes, and proudly defying 
the nations. Buthe is so vain and ambitious as 
almost to verge on the servile to accomplish the 
objects of his vanity and ambition. He hopes 
that the new race of Conservatives will look 
more favourably on pretensions justified by con- 
summate and brilliant ability than the cold and 
haughty Whigs ; and Disraeli’s example, which 
ought to save him from being a soldier of fortune, 
has the directly contrary effect. Hannay speaks 
so freely about everybody, that he cannot be 
angry if I speak freely about him. I admire him 
so much, and read his productions, 
they are by mannerism and ] 


defaced as 
dantry, with such 
‘to lament that he 








abounding pleasure, as sincere!) 

should strive solely to a successful partisan. 
Away from parties there is work enough for 
him ; and Jet us trust that he will yet be a true 


man of the people, though not in the direction 
of a rabid and vulgar demagogueism. 


PRINCE ALBE! 











Whether Prinee Albert writes or t those 
careful speeches which he so carefully delivers is 
not the most important question of the day. 
Perhaps we should not play fair with him if we 
were too keenly to discuss the matter. Why 
should not he, who is a gallant warrior on Wool- 
wich Common by brilliant though bloodless gal- 
lopings to and fro, not have victories of eloquei 
as well as victories of heroism that st no toil? 
The speeches, if comm lac in iea, are yet 
artistic in structure and finish hey manifest 
much skill in putting the latest scientific results 
into a popular garl This is a merit somewhat 
rare in] : The scientific men cannot write 
and the 1 1 who write about science so as to be 
popularly understood reaily know nothing of 


nay befall Prince 
in informing him 
ould always make 


t person he will not 











No living I style so much as 
Bulwer, Jus use he has studied style so much 
can his ownsty I t approved It isgli tering, 
gaudy, artificia Style cannot be a mere thing 
ota is still more an affair « iV iality 
With such persevering pains, Bulwer might have 
compensated for th genius; but nothing 
can compensate for th f moral! earnestness. 
Bulwer cannot write n: y, for it is not in his 
character to act naturally. He seems a man 
slenderly endowed either with heart or conscience, 


and with whom melodramatic efiect is the sum 
and summit of life. As eminently unhealthy, 
his works should be avoided, and they should be 
equally avoided for being mere feats of literary 
legerdemain. His novels, however, interest. Can 
Do not they 





belong to the lowest order of schoolboy rhetoric? 
ATTICUS. 
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SIR HUMPHREY 


DAVY. 

d qmentary Remains, Literary and Scientific, of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart.; with a Sketch of 
his Life and Selections Jro n his Corresponde nce. 
Edited by his brother, Jonn Davy, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: Churchill. 1858. 

Screntiric readers need hardly be told that, long 

previous to the appearance of the present volume, 

the life of Sir Humphrey Davy has been twice 
written, and in each case at considerable length. 

The first biography of the great chemical philo- 

sopher, which appeared soon after his death, was 

from the pen of his distinguished contemporary 
and friend, Dr. Paris. Though on all sides, even 
from the chair of the Royal Society, this work 
was characterised at the time as “a most feli- 


citous instance of perfect biography,” yet so | 


little did it meet the expectations of Dr. John 
Davy, the chemist’s younger brother and editor 
of this volume, that a few years subsequently he 
produced a second biography, on the ground that 
in the first Dr. Paris had not given to Sir 
Humphrey’s merits that meed of justice and 
appreciation they so weil deserved. As might 


have been expected, the natural tendency of the | 


brother's work exalts Davy into a philosophical 
demigod, in whom all is due to the highest powers 
ol 
or favourable circumstances. 

In that of Dr. Paris, on the other hand, though 
scarcely all that could be desired, we are per- 
mitted to see the great man unexaggerated and 
unadorned. His triumphs are fairly recorded, 
whilst his mistakes and foibles are not forgotten. 
Nor in it does the hopeful ardour of the young 
scientific aspirant receive any damp by the ex- 
hibition of dazzling perfections only. He is made 
to feel, on the contrary, that scientific eminence 
is not incompatible with some kindred faults, 
which, applied generally, is, after all, one of the 
greatest charms experienced by the student in 
reading biography. 

Though even the fragmentary remains of one 
who must ever continue to occupy a high place 
in the history of science will form a welcome 
supplement to the work of either biographer, yet 
those who expect to find much appertaining to 
chemical science in the volume before us will 
meet with disappointment. With little exception, 
its fragmentary contents are comprised of literary 
and philosophical scraps from Davy’s note-books, 


together with several fragments in verse, much | 


in the spirit of the Lake poets, with whom he 
used to associate in the earlier part of his career. 
To the readers of “Salmonia,” however, Davy’s 
poetical turn will be no novelty. We think he 
has been considerably overrated in this respect, 
though it was said by Southey—by whom he was 
entrusted with the revision of “Thalaba”—that he 
possessed all the elements of a poet and only wanted 
the art to become a great one. Notwithstanding 
the weight that ought to be attached to such an 
authority, had destiny unfortunately turned his 
genius to poetry, judging from the effusions 
before us, as well as from others we have seen, 

e may weil venture to doubt whetlier he would 
have achieved a position in this walk beyond an 
elegant mediocrity. Some of the verses we have 


re published for the first time, though pretty, | 


are very turgid and commonplace. They will 


be read nevertheless by the curious, as being 


written by one of the greatest cultivators of a 
science so totally disassociated in the eyes of 
the world with everything appertaining to 


the Mus few men of 


more elegantly 


s. At the same time, 
science have written prose 
Davy, though, as the 
ote-books are often far from being so, one 
zht be led to suppose that the public seldom 
s “first draft.” Curious enough, however, 
1 the following remarks regarding subse- 
quent emendations, extracted from one of the 
note-books referred to. After alluding toa great 
ilteration as having taken place of late in his 
wn style and powers of composition, he says: 





we fin 


man who labours to produce effect can never 
e highest degree of genius. That polish of 
1at smoothness of versification, and that har- 





mony of periods, which demand labour and labour | 


niw <« nnatih! vit t} > i 
miy, are incompatible with the strong and rapid 
combinations of genius, 


This may be very true; but with all, we seldom 
expect to find one so capable of a minute criti- 





f inductive reason alone, and nothing to chance | 


selections from | 
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cism on the style of his fellows quite inattentive 
to the beauty of his own. 

Be this as it may, several of Davy’s letters 
which are now before us for the first time are 
charming. Some, indeed, are models of epistolary 
elegance. For example, we find him writing thus 
to his future wife a few months before his mar- 
riage : 


You are now at Lowton. I have the power of 
dreaming and of picture-making as strong as when I 
was fifieen. I call up the green woods, and the 
gleams of sunshine darting through them, and the 
upland meadows, where we took our long walk. I 
went to hear, as then, the delightful song of the 
nightingale, interrupted by the more delightful 
sounds of your voice. You perhaps will laugh at 
this visionary mood, and call] it romance; but with- 
out such feelings life would be of little worth, and 
neither our affections nor objects of pursuit would be 
permanent. It is the continuity and unbroken re- 
collection of pleasurable feelings which constitute 
the strength and vitality of our being. They are to 
thought what melody isto music. The mind in a 
healthy state must always blend its new impulses 
with its old affections. Without this its tones are 
like those of the Zolian harp, broken, wild, and un- 
certain, fickle as the wind that produced them, be- 
ginning without order, ending without effect.” 


Again, in a letter to the same lady, a few 
months after marriage, we have the following: 

We had a very rapid and prosperous journey 
hither. The spring is everywhere in full progress. 
The white thorn in the leaf, the plum and cherry 
} trees in blossom, thé birch covered with purple buds, 
and the horse chestnut throwing forth its leaf as if 
there was no frost in the coming year. About half 
a mile from this town a clear stream burst upon us ; 
flies were floating in the air above, fishes sporting on 
| the surface of the water—the sight was irresistible. 
We got out of the carriage, paid our devotions to 
the Naiad, and stayed on the banks till the sun was 
fairly down, and a glorious sunset it was—the moon 
high in the blue sky—at first pale as a cloud, whilst 
the west was yet purple, then gradually growing into 
majesty of light and fulness of beauty. We go on 
to Deptford Inn this day, where I hope to have a 
letter from you. I flirt with the water nymphs, and 
I make you the personification of the spirit of the 
woods, and the waters, and the hills, and the 
clouds, and of the sunbeams, and of the zephyrs. 
This is the earliest form of religion. Men made the 
visible form of the Deity that which they loved the 
most, or that which was most useful. Hence idolatry 


was founded on affection, on gratitude, and the word | 


“idolise ” in feeling is not metaphorical. 

| By way of contrast we append the following 
composition, written about the same time, in 
; blank verse; nor is it one of the worst in the 
volume : 


PENSHURST. 
Through thy deserted chambers I have walked 
Musing on elder times,—-cheering my mind 
By memories of the great and noble dead. 
Within thy walls the first high spirits breathed 
Who, through the darkness of the feudal times, 
Threw the bright light of letters and of arts, 
And to the warlike temper of the age 
Gave sofiness and the charms of social life. 
Sidney, the hero, poet, and the sage, 
Here nursed his noble thoughts—here lisped 
In pastoral numbers; to the dream of love 
Gave the charm of sentiment and of thought, 
And with the nobie tone of chivalry 
} Llended the sternness of the patriot mind. 





A noble race is gone—the scathed oak, 
Whose hollow ruins stand on yonder hill, 
Affords an emblem of their poor remains. 
Two thousand crescent moons have scarce appeared, 
Since those dark walls resounded to the noise 
Of song and music, and the laughing voice 
Of revelry; and royal was the feast ; 
The lance and target then were bright, 
And brilliant was the cuirass; chairs of state 
Were fixed in every chamber; lovely dames 
And gallant knights tripped gaily in the dance, 
And she was Queen, first mistress of the ocean, 
She broke the Roman yoke, and scattered on the waves 
The invincible Armada! 





On reading these, we have no doubt our readers 
will agree with us that there is far more true 
poetical feeling, better expressed, in Davy’s prose 
than in his verse, supposing these extracts to 
fairly representeach. In the onc it is plain his 
pen and his thoughts run harmoniously together; 
in the other each seems to have been lately fitted 
into new harness hardly intended for either, 
though both are obviously bent on display. 
Davy’s marriage, which these letters would 
| lead us to believe began so auspiciously, like 
too many between highly-cultivated minds, was 
scarcely a happy one: it was, moreover, child- 
i less. ‘The lady was a widow, rich, young, and— 





| though with precarious health — fashionable 
Added to these not very promising elements in 
| the home of a philosopher, she was, according to 
| the ordinary meaning of the term as applied to 
a woman, intellectual. She had even written 
“lines” ‘To Count —— on the Death of his 
Wife,” which were published, Dr. Davy tells us, 
under the auspices of no less a person than Miss 
| Joanna Baillie. Here is an extract from a letter 
written on the eve of his marriage to this lady: 

Mrs. Apreece has consented to marry me; and 
when this event takes place I shall not envy kings, 
princes, or potentates. .. . Do not fall in love: it 
is very dangerous! My case is a fortunate one. I 
do not believe there exists another being possessed of 
such high intellectual powers [of course he did not}, 
just views, and refined taste, as the object of my 
admiration. 

This letter is written to his brother. 

How often, unfortunately, young men, and not 
seldom older ones, with a dash of poetry in their 
veins, either real or supposed, try to choose like 
Davy what are called “intellectual” helpmates, 
and almost invariably with an unhappy result. 
All too, like Davy, are ready enough to tender 
the same sage advice he gives to his brother, 
whilst fondly believing their own case forms the 
only fortunate exception. How frequently such 
unions are observed to be childless, and how 
often they terminate in mutual disgust. Though 
the marriage of Davy proved childless, yet it did 
not amount to actual separation, though she 
suffered him even in his last protracted illness to 
travel through Europe in search of health alone. 
Notwithstanding, we have it on the authority of 
the present volume, that “friendship” subsisted 
on both sides to the last.” 

Mere friendship, however, but poorly expresses 
the kind of relationship that we expect ought to 
subsist between man and wife. At all events, it 
is clear that Davy’s married home was not a 
happy one. It is now spoken of by his brother 
as being a “cheerless home,” whilst he states 
his belief that it would have been a happier one 
‘had he been blest with a family.” We have 
only referred to these circumstances incidentally 
to the letters quoted above, though little has been 
publicly known on the subject hitherto. During 
Lady Davy’s life her husband’s biographers, with 
laudable delicacy, passed over all matters of this 
jature in silence. Her death, however, which 
took place so recently as 1855, has rendered Dr. 
Davy—though speaking of her in terms of the 
highest respect—less scrupulous. Indeed, it is to 
this event that we are indebted for most of the 
letters and literary fragments in the volume 
before us. Though its title-page professes it to 
contain a sketch of Davy’s life, the promise is 
fulfilled so literally that a review of the sketch 
could scarcely interest the general reader. A few 
fragmentary extracts, however, selected from his 
note books, will bear reading. Though not 
strictly scientific, some of them are strongly 
characteristic of the philosophical bias of their 
author's mind on all subjects he thought of. 

In these times of “go-ahead” change, the 
following short but startling apophthegm ought 
not to be unwelcome : 

Consistenly in regard to opinions is the slow poison 
of intellectual life, the destroyer of its vividness and 
energy. . . The progress of philosophical dis- 
cussion is like that of the stream of a cultivated coun- 
try—it descends pure and clear; it either flows by 
obstacles or slowly saps their foundations—it fer- 
tilises and adorns. The course of popular opinion is 
similar to that of a new-made torrent swollen by 
rains; it moves rapidly along, overflowing its banks; 
it carries with it mud and stones, fruits and flowers ; 
its force is irresistible, but of short duration; its 
effects powerful but destructive. . . . Itis need- 
less for us again to say, that in science and the aris 
there isa dependence which is the source of their 
progression and importance. In a well-organised 
country power is always compound: Archimedes 
could not have made machines which terrified the 
Roman soldiers without the assistance of good car- 
penters and good workers in metal. . . . Gibbon 
may be compared to the manufacturer who collects 
the wool that the sheep (the historians whom he 
quotes) had borne, and converts it into a garment, 
and dyes it purple, red, and yellow. . . . Men 
whose powers are very great, and who exhaust them- 
selves on great occasions, often appear poor in con- 
ception and affected in expression, when other men 
are lively and active. . . . The high state of 
civilisation in Greece in the age of Homer is demon- 
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strated by the perfection of their language. . . . 
No man ever made great discoveries in science who 
was not impelled by an abstracted love. . . . If 
the mathematical sciences are efficacious in their 
power of strengthening the reason and refining the 
judgment, the chemical ones are still more efficacious, 
because they approach nearer to the facts of common 
life. . . . Somecf those speculations formed upon 
insulated facts bring to my mind an ingenious per- 
son who made a system of geology, in which he at- 
tempted to show that all rocks and soils were the 
produce of alluvium; and he founded his reasoning 
upon the facts of the gravel pits of Kensington, where 
only he had studied geology. 

These extracts sufficiently indicate the high 





{ . . 
| posthumous, and has been compiled with great 


| disciple and literary executor, 


reflective character of Davy’s mind when turned | 


to other subjects than the one which during his 
life he made so peculiarly his own. The volume 
contains a long political letter, privately addressed, 


as his brother thinks, to Lord Liverpool in 1815. | 


It is altogether on the political power of France, 
and her means as well as desire of constantly 
aggressing on the rest of Europe. 


To our think- | 


ing it contains much truth, and may be read at | 
this moment with more than ordinary interest. | 


It is far too long, however, for quotation. 
with his own letters there are more than a dozen 
from Coleridge, and as many from Southey, both 


Along | 


of whom were on terms of much intimacy with | 


the young chemist. 

Were we so disposed, the contents of this 
volume scarcely afford a peg on which to hang 
anything approaching minute criticism regarding 
the scientific character of Davy, or the value of 
his discoveries. We may be permitted to say, 
however, that his greatest are not those that are 
the most popularly estimated. Beyond doubt 
his discovery of the metallic bases of the alkalies 
stands more prominently before the world than 
any of the others, yet it is the one for which the 
least credit is due to the discoverer. Its public 
estimation arises from the important change it 
effected in chemical science, and not because it 
was the result of any foregone conclusion on the 
part of the discoverer. After Nicholson and 
Carlisle had effected the decomposition of water 
by means of a powerful galvanic battery, it was 
felt by the men of science of the period that one 


still more powerful would in all probability effect | 
other andequally important decompositions. Con- | 


sequently, an instrument of still greater power was 
constructed, at the charge of the Royal Institu- 
tion, and placed in the hands of their fortunate 


young professor of chemistry to make experiments. | 


With this powerful instrument he decomposed 


potash precisely as Nicholson and Carlisle had | 


previously decomposed water; but so little had 
he predicated the astounding result, that an 
experiment or two was made before he became 
aware of what had actually taken place. When 
the French chemists were taunted by Napoleon 
for their tardiness in arriving at equally brilliant 
results with the English chemist, they excused 
themselves by pleading the want of an equally 
powerful galvanic battery. In a word, this is not 
the discovery on which Davy’s future fame will 
hang as a philosopher. 

Laplace said, with a full appreciation of all 
Davy’s discoveries, that the mode by which he 
arrived at the means of preventing the corrosion 
of copper in sea water would stamp him as an 
inductive philosopher beyond all the others. This 
great man characterised this discovery of Davy 
as one of the highest efforts of human reason—and 
so it was; and, although unfortunately it is not 
found to answer in practice, so it ever will con- 
tinue to be considered. 

Though, as we have already intimated, this 
volume of Dr. Davy’s will be found to possess 
but small interest for the mere cultivators of 
chemical science, yet it is by no means an unim- 
portant addition to our personal knowledge of 
his celebrated brother; and should his life ever 
require to be rewritten—which is perhaps doubt- 
ful—the future biographer will find in it much 
valuable matter. 

NEANDER'’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
General History of the Christian Religion and 

Church. Translated from the German of Dr. 

AvucGustus NEANDER by JoserH Torrey, Pro- 

fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University 

of Vermont. New Edition, with a General 

Index. Vol. IX., Parts I. and Il. London: 

H. G. Bohn. 

Ir is with much pleasure that we notice this 


care from the lamented author’s papers by his 
Dr. K. 
Schneider, who had a hard task to perform in 
presenting Neander’s fragments with as little 
alteration as possible to the public, and yet still 
in a readable shape. Sometimes he was oppressed 
with the weight of his materials, and sometimes 
these were so scanty as to be scarcely useable. 
In either case, he says, “it has been his endea- 
vour to present the work of Neander with the 
least possible curtailment, and with the least pos- 
sible additions of his own.” could have 
almost wished that Dr. Schneider, who so well 


+ hg 
we 


| 
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what is called the “forty years’ schism.” During 
this period there was a Pope at Rome, and ano- 
ther at Avignon, each of whom was supported by 
his own Cardinals in claiming the obedience of 
the faithful. At length, in 1409, by a coalition 
among the Cardinals, a General Council was sum- 
moned to meet at Pisa, which agreed in deposing 
the two contending pontiffs, aud in electing a 
third under the name of Alexander V. As might 
be supposed, the rival Popes would by no means 
give their consent to be thus quietly extinguished; 
and so it happened that the world looked with 
astonishment at the spectacle of three Popes 


| existing at the same time, each of whom claimed 


knew the mind of Neander, had not been quite so | 
scrupulous, as he might then have filled up cer- | 


tain /acune in the history, much to the advantage 
of the reader, and, as we conceive, without 


damage to the reputation of his deceased master. | 
| John XXIIL, who, in concert with the Emperor 


Indeed, had he continued it down to the period 
assigned by Neander for the completion of his 
great work, namely, the commencement of the 
Reformation in 1517, far from judging him to 
have overstepped the bounds of reverence, we 
should only have felt all the more obliged to him 
for the labour he might have bestowed upon such 
an undertaking. Thanking him, however, for 


what he has done, we proceed to notice the prin- | 
| cipal points of interest in the volume before us. 
The seventh and eighth volumes of Mr. Bohn’s | 


edition of Neander embraced what the author 


designated as the “fifth period” of his Church | 


History, namely, from a.p. 1073 to A.D. 1294, or 
from the accession of Pope Gregory VII. to that 
of Pope Boniface VIII. In this period we were 
presented with a glowing picture of the Christian 
life in the Middle Ages, at the same time that we 
were shown the progressive development of those 
abuses and corruptions in the Church against 
which the Waldenses and other faithful witnesses 
were found to protest. 
braces the sixth period, or rather a portion only 
of the sixth period, which was originally intended 
to reach from the accession of 





under Luther. As it is, it stops short at the 
summoning of a Council to meet at 
1431, that Council which proved so disastrous to 
the authority of the Pope by whom it was con- 
vened, and whose acts remain as a standing con- 


tradiction to the boasted unity of the Church of 


Rome. 

These 137 years of ecclesiastical history, com- 
mencing with the popedom of Boniface VIIL., are 
treated by Neander as a period of transition, in 


| residence quictly at Rome in the year 1420. 


to be God’s vicegerent upon earth, to the exclu- 
sion of the other two. These three Popes were, 
Benedict XIII. at Avignon, Gregory XII. at 
Rome, and Alexander V. at Visa. The last- 
mentioned died in 1410, and was succeeded by 


Sigismund, convened a general council at Con- 
stance, with the object of bringing about a 
union and reformation in the Church. This 
Council proved fatal, not only to Benedict and 
Gregory, but to John himself, in whose place 
another Pope was chosen under the name of 
Martin V. The weight of authority of so many 
prelates who concurred in this election was so 
great, that the other Popes were left without any 
partisans. Gregory died soon afterwards; Bene- 
dict continued obstinate and anathematised his 
opponents, but no one regarded him; while John 
gave his adhesion to the new pontiff, and was 
received by him into favour. And so ended the 
great Western schism, Martin V. taking up his 
He 
was not the worst of Popes, and lived to enjoy 
his dignity up to the year 1431, when he was 
succeeded by Eugenius IV., a nephew of that 


| Gregory whom we have just mentioned. 


The new volume em- | 
of the Popedom as 


3oniface VIII. | 


down to the commencement of the Reformation | 


3asle in | 


which, although the corruptions of the Church | 


are ever increasing, there are yet signs of the 
bright period of Reformation to follow. The 
Papacy itself, indeed, seems to wallow in the very 
filth and mire of corruption. Boniface VIII, by 
whom the fourteenth century was ushered in 
with a Bull of plenary indulgence, granting “ the 
fullest forgiveness of sins” to all who for fourteen 
days should devoutly visit the churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Rome, was one of the most 


ambitious, revengeful, and avaricious of all the | 


occupants of the holy chair. 
line while Cardinal, when he became Pope he 


Although a Ghibel- | 


turned into a fierce partisan of the Guelphs, | 


“and the wrath which he harboured against his 
former party exceeded all bounds.” He was sus- 
pected of making away with his predecessor 
Celestin, by poison; he persecuted the Colonnas; 


Such is a brief sketch of the external history 
set forth in the present 
volume; but it is not upon this portion of the 
history of the Christian Church that Neander 
loves to dwell. He calls upon us to turn aside 
from such a picture of ambition and strife, to con- 
template the noble efforts made by the numerous 
Reformers that from time to time sprang up in 
the bosom of this Church, however corrupt, and 
apparently abandoned to its own devices through 
the wickedness of its rulers. Foremost among 
these were our own Wiclif, and John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, the two great Bohemian re- 
formers and martyrs. Others, however, must 
not be omitted ; as Marsilius of Padua, Wiliam 
Occam, and Nicholas of Clemangis; the last of 
whom is especially noticeable as the author of a 
work “ on the corruptions of the Chureh,” which 
he sets forth “in the darkest colours, and yet 
most assuredly in accordance with the truth.” It 
was in England, however, that the greatest free- 
dom of thought prevailed during this period ; 
the reaction against the theocratic system which 
it was sought to impose upon this country cul- 
minating in the person of John Wiclif, upon 
whose character and exertions as a reformer 
the author has bestowed a considerable space in 
the present volume. 
Neander traces with a master-hand the pro- 
f Wiclif’s mind, from th 


} 


gressive development 0 


time when he first stood forth as the opponent of 


| the Mendicant orders down to his denunciation 


and he quarrelled with Philip the Fair, “an | 


antagonist quite his equal in avarice and ambi- 
tion, and in that unflinching policy which never 
blushed at a crime, though in pursuit of opposite 
interests.” This Pope died in a state of insanity 
on the 12th of October 1303. He was succeeded by 
Benedict XI, whoruled during only eight months, 
and was succeeded in his turn by Pope Clement V., 
a creature of Philip, who exacted from him the 
most humiliating conditions as the price of being 
raised to the papal dignity. By him the resi- 
dence of the Pope was removed from Rome to 
Avignon, and this residence continued for about 
seventy years; during which time the Popes 
were the slaves of the French Kings to such an 
extent, that it has been compared by Italian 
writers to the Babylonish captivity. At length, 
in 1376, Pope Gregory XI., urged by numerous 
appeals, among which were those of two female 


of the Pope himself as Antichrist. ‘A bishop of 
Rome,” he says, “might possibly be one of those 


who are to be condemned for their sins; and in 
| this case men would be compelled to regard a 
devil of hell as the head of holy Chureh. He 


| saints, Catherine of Sienna and _ Brigitta | 
|of Sweden, returned with a part of his | 
Cardinals to the ancient metropolis of 


addition to Mr. Bohn’s “Standard Library,” by | 


which the English reader is put in possession of 
the concluding portion of Neander’s celebrated 


Latin Christianity. It was only to die, however, 
avery short while afterwards—an event which 
was followed by the most violent commotions 


makes the true conception of a vicar of Christ to 
rest on the personal imitation of Christ. In one 
who exhibits the contrary character he sees not 
the vicar of Christ, but rather Antichrist.” And 
in one of his last sermons he says: “So long as 
Christ is in heaven the Church hath in him the 
best Pope, and that distance hindereth him not 
in doing his deeds, as he promiseth that he is 
with us always tothe end of the world. We dare 
not put two heads, lest the Church be mon- 
strous.” Such was the strange language that 
sounded in men’s ears here in England fall a 
century and a half before Luther was heard of. 
But it was not only the ecclesiastical system of 
the Church of Rome that Wiclif attacked. He 
denounced, also, many of her doctrines, and prin- 
cipally that of transubstantiation; he condemned 
the adoration of the host as idolatrous; showed 
the folly of praying to saints and angels; and 











| taught that salvation was the work of Christ 


Church History. ‘This portion of the work is! that ever distracted the Church, and ending in | Holy Scripture, for which reason, according to 


alone. In all this Wiclif perpetually appealed to 
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the custom of the times, he was styled the 
“Evangelical Doctor.” Great as a theologian, 
however, he was no less great as a philosopher, and 
was recognised as the leader of the Realists against 
the Nominalists. His learning was great, and so 
far in advance of the Schoolmen, that it always 
had a practical bearing; and, unlike his predeces- 
sors and most of his contemporaries, he would not 


consent to limit it to the discussion of universi- | 


ties, but laboured to diffuse it among the mass of 
his countrymen. To them he appealed in his 
numerons tracts written in the mother tongue, 


and for them he achieved the greatest of all his | 
labours, namely, a complete translation of the | 


3ible in Evglish; thus furnishing them with the 

means of ascertaining for themselves whether the 
doctrines he taught were in conformity with the 
Word of God. It was this translation of the 
Scriptures into English that more than anything 
else roused against him the hatred of the domi- 
nant hierarchy of the time, who accused him of 
“laying the Gospel more open to the laity, and 
even to women who could read, than it had 
formerly been to the most learned of the clergy ; 
and in this way the Gospel pearl is cast abroad, 
and trodden under foot of swine.” In reply Wic- 
lif vindicated the right of the laity to read the 
Scriptures for themselves; affirming that they 
were perfectly intelligible to all Christian men; 
and that “all laws and doctrines of the prelates 
were to be received only so far as they were 
founded on the sacred Scriptures.” 

Such was our Wiclif, and such the teaching 
which not only struck deep root in our English 
soil, but was carried away over sea into Bohemia, 
and there adopted and promulgated by John 
Huss. It is true that there were Reformers in 
Bohemia before Huss—as Militz, Conrad of 
Waldhausen, and Janow; but it was the writings 
of Wiclif that had the greatest influence upon the 
mind of Huss. During the reign of Richard IL, 
who had married a Bohemian princess, Anna, 
sister to King Wenceslaus, the connection be- 
tween the two countries was very close, and the 
disciples of Wiclif would naturally take advan- 
tage of the circumstance to diffuse the philoso- 
phical and theological doctrines of their master. 
Young English theologians went from Oxford to 
Prague, and several Bohemians were known to 
have studied at Oxford, and there to have become 
seized with enthusiasm for the new doctrines. 
“Huss himself declares, in a paper composed 
about the year 1411, that for thirty years—there- 
fore from the year 1381—writings of Wiclif were 
read at Prague University, and that he himself 
had been in the habit of reading them for more 
than twenty years—that is, before the year 1391.” 
As the doctrines ppeached by Huss are almost 
identical with thosé of Wiclif, such evidence is 
conclusive as to the source from which the former 
derived them. Indeed, one of the principal accu- 
sations brought against Huss at the Council of 
Constance was that he had defended the doctrines 
of Wiclif; and it was the same Council that con- 
demned the writings of Wiclif as heretical, and 
ordered his body to be disinterred and burnt, 
which afterwards condemned the living bodies of 
Huss and Jerome of Prague to be consumed at 
the stake. 


Neander’s account of the life and labours of 
these two distinguished men is very full and 


satisfactory, and his descriptions 


execution of each are especially graphic. Huss 
suffered on the 5th of July 1415, and Jerome on 
the 30th of June in the following year. The 


latter endured many indignities prior to his exe- 
cution ; and an eye-witness, Poggio the Floren- 
tine, thus describes the magnanimity with which 
he met his cruel end:—* With cheerful looks he 
went readily and willingly to his death; he feared 
neither death, nor the fire and its torture. No 
stoic ever suffered death with so firm a soul, as 
that with which he seemed to demand it. Jerome 
endured the torments of the flre with more tran- 
quillity than Socrates displayed in drinking the 
cup of hemlock.” Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, 
speaking of the martyrdom of Huss and Jerome, 
bears a similar testimony. His words, couched 
in elegant Latin, are:—“ Pertulerunt ambo con- 
stanti animo necem, et quasi ad epulas invitati ad 


| power seldom indite books of travel. 


incendium properarunt, nullam emittentes vocem, | 


que miseri animi facere posset indicium. Nemo 
philosophorum tam forti animo mortem pertulisse 
traditur, quam isti incendium.” 

The concluding chapter of Neander’s history 
is occupied with an account of the “Friends of 
God in Germany ;” foremost among whom were 
Ruysbroek, Tauler, and Heinrich Suso, of 
Suabia. These “Friends of God” 





but with a strong tendency to mysticism. 
of them ran into excesses from over-zeal ; but 


Neander nevertheless shows how their doctrine of | 


a living intercourse with God, founded upon the 
internal experience of the spiritual life, was pro- 
ductive of a vast amount of good, as compared 
with the vain strifes of the scholastic theologians. 

We cannot conclude without thanking Mr. 
3ohn for the ample index to the entire work that 
accompanies this last volume of Neander’s 
“ Church History.” 


MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 
Mexico: Landscapes and Popular Sketches. 
Sartorius. Edited by Dr. Gaspry. 
Steel Engravings, from Original Sketches, by 
Morirz Rucenpas. London: Triibner and Co. 
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earnest set of people, actuated by sincere piety, | Mr. Sartorius knows the Mexicans, and how 
Many | to make us at home with them. The subject is 
| now somewhat trite, but will never lose its in- 


terest for the student of national character, 
of which, it is superfluous to say, there are 
many different shades in the country. There is 
the Creole, rich and courteous, with a fine in- 
telligence rusting from want of education and 
occupation. There is the Spaniard or gachupin, 
thrifty and industrious, therefore hated and 
plundered. His eye is ever fixed on a retreat in 
his own country for his old age—thus he moves 
among the Mexicans, not one of them. There 
are the mestizos, or Indian half-breeds, generally 


| tractable and not too idle; the runcheros or stock- 


With | 


‘‘He who has not seen Seville,” says the arrogant | 


Andalusian proverb, “has seen nothing.” 
saying, were no more implied than that he has 
seen nothing of Seville. Cities and natural 
scenes are like those reserved people who must 
be known through the intimacy of personal inter- 
course, or not at all. 


tions, will do less to familiarise the foreigner 


A true | 


Books, views, oral descrip- | 


with Seville, or any other place, than one glance | 


from the living eye, or one breath of the native 
air. One thing alone can stand in the stead of 


| these—the magic with which genius realises the | 


of the trial and | 


distant and unknown. We should, for example, 


hardly care to visit Calais in the flesh since we | 


Mr. Dickens. 
Dickens's 


Unfortu- 
descriptive 


there with 
of Mr. 


have been 
nately, writers 


resting realm of literature is tyrannised over by 
unpaid attachés, barristers let loose, fine ladies of 
various shades of azure, M.P.s inquisitive about 
education and pauperism, and scientific men in 
quest of new polyanthuses. So it is the fashion 
to keep an artist, whose pencil is to make good 
the descriptive imbecility of the author. As a 
general rule, the laws of proportion are observed 
with commendable strictness—the more magnifi- 


This inte- | 


cent the illustrations, the more vapid the text, | 


and vice versd. 
and eareless of precedent, and we have much 
satisfaction in finding Mr. Sartorius but one of 
two or three who have dared to set the time- 
honoured rule completely at defiance. Though 
liberally illustrated, these Mexican sketches are 
readable and even lively. Though the text is 
above mediocrity, the plates are certainly not 
below it. 

If there bea fault, it is that text and illustra- 
tions are somewhat too German. Nothing can be 
more natural. If Mr. Sartorius has written in 
English, the stiffness of his style is no discredit 
to him: ifin German, it is none to his translator. 
The defects of the plates are merely those of all 
the German engravings we have seen. “ When 
a German,” says an admirable writer in Fraser, 
“means to take the portrait of a landscape, he first 
rubs the scene over with something very hard, 
and then with something verr bright. Then he 
sits down on his three-legged stool, and works 
away. I never saw him do so; but his picture 
could not possibly have the look it has, if he did 
not.” This glassy hardness and glitter is sadly 
too much a characteristic of Herr Rugendas’s 


views, which nevertheless afford a vivid and 


However, the age is irreverent | 


keepers, who fully justify the saying that it is 
well for men to have to do with horses. Active, 
honest, and bold, they constitute the only sound 
part of the nation. Widely different are the 
inhabitants of the low hot coast, fairly overcome 
in their struggle with nature, and content to 
vegetate like the luxuriant growths around them. 
Take this as an illustration of their works and 
yays : 

Hard labour is not approved of by the dweller on 
the coast, and over-bounteous nature seconds the in- 
nate inclination of the Jarocho. The river supplies 
him with fish and turtle, the forest with sufficient 
game; ready money is easily obtained by charcoal- 
burning, which is much in requisition at Vera Cruz. 
A few donkeys are included in the family, as without 
them there would be little comfort. The Jarocho 
(pronounced Tcharotcho, the general name for the 
natives of the east coast) would be ashamed to carry 
acantaro of water on his back, although the river is 
scarcely fifty paces distant from his house; he ties his 
two large jars together, hangs them across Dapple’s 
back, mounts behind, and steers for the stream. Ar- 
rived there, he rides so far into the water that the jars 
are filled of themselves, so that he has not even the 
trouble of dismounting. If fuel is wanting, the man 
rides out to seek for a dry tree, already blown down 
by the wind, and which is precisely thick enough to 
be conveyed by his beast. By means of a strap he 
fastens the end of the wood to the horse’s tail, which 
must now drag the wood, and of course carry his 
master besides. Arrived at the hut, the log is not 
cleft, but is passed in at the open door to the fire, and 
when the end is consumed it is gradually shoved in 


| further, until, at the expiration of some days, the 


house will hold it. This is the tropical savoir faire. 
More hopeless is the /epero, or Mexican lazza- 

rone, whose verminous cepote is at once ragged 

with poverty and stained with blood and pulque. 


| The minero is a more interesting character, though 


scarcely more useful to the state. His life isa 
continual gambling-match, and the best gains 
of his speculative and adventurous profession are 
but the exceptional prizes of a doubtful lottery ; 


|and once acquired, the golden heap soon melts 
| away at the gaming table or in the thousand ex- 


doubtless a generally correct idea of the scenery | 


So far, indeed, as inanimate nature 
the advantage of the 


they depict. 
is concerned, they have 


| letterpress, often rather didactic than descriptive, 
It is useful to know that the glow of tropical | 


| ourselves are debarred. 


vegetation pales at an elevation of 4000 feet, 
where the palm vields to the oak and the ever- 
green. But when “the herbaceous labiate ” 
appear upon the scene, we begin to rue our lack 


travagances of the nouveau riche :— 

In the mining town of Tasco a man named Patino 
had a small foundry, where strange ores were crushed 
on the usual terms. Ile was considered a good amal- 
gamator, who could manage to live, but nothing 
beyond that. An Indian, who occasionally supplied 
him with coals, once brought him a little bag of ore, 
which he had found in the forest, near his coal pits, 
and begged him to assay it. Patino promised com- 
pliance; but whenever the Indian, Miguel José, in- 


| quired about it, he invariably found the specimens 
| lying in the same corner. 


At length Patino was 
induced to assay the ore, and found to his surprise 
that it was of the best quality. When the coal mer- 
chant came again he was told that the ores were not 
bad, and that if he would bring more of it it should 
be crushed, and the profit divided. Miguel was con- 
tent, took some tools with him, and promised soon to 
bring more. The next day he announced that he had 
enough to load twelve mules; the mine was now 


| hired by the two, and yielded in a few years a profit 


of botanical qualification, and are but moderately | 
| money profusely ; but when the mine became worse, 


comforted on learning that bees find that satis- 
faction in these interesting plants from which we 
Directly afterwards we 
are utterly routed by a charge of aguacates and 
chirimoyas—our idea of the scenery is now about 


| as real and living as that which a boy obtains of 


| sides, sheer and solid as far as 
| as though, like an athlete who flings his vest | 


Africa from learning that Monomotapa is to the 
north of Inhambane. For all their foreign 
accent, the engravings are more eloquent. To 
name but one, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the representation of the Jarranca or ravine 
of Santa Maria, a yawning chasm with deep 
the eye can reach, | 


open in the joy of his might, the old earth took a 


| pride in disclosing the massive strength of her | 
were an | bosom. 





of three million dollars. How did they employ their 
wealth? Patino became a passionate gamester and 
spendthrift. Without reflecting that his luck might 
change, without putting by a penny, he scattered his 


when an advance was called for, he made debts, gra- 
dually lost everything, was glad in his declining 
years to accept a paltry situation as amalgamator, 
and died so poor, that the workmen were obliged to 
bury him by subscription. The Indian José also 
lived in a ridiculously extravagant manner; he 


| caused his horses to be shod with silver, built magni- 
| ficent houses, furnished them splendidly, rioted and 


| the future. 


wasted, but at the same time made some provision for 
He opened a retail business, with a fine 
stock in trade, put by sufficient capital to carry it on 
witb, and, when the mine was exhausted, had enough 
left to live quite at his ease. 

We will now make room for a more pleasing 
picture :— 

On a hillock in the midst of the savanna (prairie- 


i land) stands a hut with a slanting roof of grass or 
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| sowell trodden asthe TwoSicilies. Dean Berkeley, | the Venetians were not like Titians and Giorgiones. 
St. Mark, indeed, was magnificent; but no general 
sense of pleasure made obje | 
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palm-leaves, overshadowed by a large mimosa, the 
branches of which, with their feathery foliage, are | the good-natured philosopher, writing from Naples 
extended in the form of an umbrella. There is neither | to his friend Alexander Pope, in the year 1717, 
bush nor grass about the house, and within a circuit | pronounced Italy “an exhausted subject,” about 
of ten or twelve paces all is cleared. A kind of slight | which he need say nothing. Miss Kavanagh, 
ladder leans against the trunk of the mimosa, in order | ji ,hting upon this letter, found in it not discou- 
that the fowls may ascend and roost on its branches. ; —* ad 

By its side dozes pleasantly in the shade a large 
black sow, half buried in the ground, surrounded 
by her promising family, wallowing in the mad. The | 
sides of the hut are constructed of bamboo staves, | ‘ ) 
through which so much light enters that no windows | exhausted, surely it must be inexhaustible. 
are needed; the door is open, and immediately in | “ Satisfied with this logical inference,” says Miss 
front of it the body-guards have bivouacked, con- | Kavanagh, “and comforted by a vision of piles of 





wear a brighter look, 
or predisposed the mind to agreeable sensations. We 
had left the more open places, and our little black 
gondola entered a dark and narrow canaletto. It 
, - was very silent—the warning cry of the gondoliers 
ragement, but, on the contrary, an incentive to | and the plash of the oar alone disturbed that stillness. 
publish. If so many good books for a hundred | Jt was very tranquil, too—an out-of-the-way place, 
and thirty years have been written on a subject | where shadows had crept and hidden in corners, and 
which appeared to a philosophical eye to be | fallen asleep there for ever. The day was fine, but 
houses rose high on either side, and cut out, with an 
edge of dark brown, the pure blue of the sky. Below 
lay the water, green and sluggish—it washed, with a 
faint eddy, gloomy walls, that seemed to sink fathoms 


sisting of three or four lean dogs, who, on our ap- | yet unwritten books of Italian travels, destined = d . . a 

proach, raise their heads, and commence a most dis- | ¢) a public yet unborn, I resolved that these two deep, and to which clung dull, slimy weeds. To our 

sordant barking. ‘ 7scho, animales!’ cries a femaie volumes should take their fate.” left rose a stately palace, but sadly decayed and en- 
ee ee es cee tirely deserted. The windows were blank holes, that 


ypened into vast and vacant rooms. No gate closed 


voice from within, and the seiiora, immediately ap- | ee mperte ; er , 
pearing Seats aaa edow and ‘saeco z This point - one upon which some contusion of 
our salutation. She is a Mestizo woman, somewhat | ideas prevails, and it is therefore, we think, worth | the high arch or guarded the court into which the 
brown, barefoot, but cleanly dressed, whilst her long | 2 word of comment. A whole country or a people dark water flowed. The very boards which had been 
flowing hair shows that she is just performing her | cannot be said to be an exhausted subject, in the | thrown up to protect it once had rotted away and not 
toilette. ‘ Will you have the kindness, Seiiora, to | sense in which a particular idea or incident in a | been replaced. A rat swam past us, and climbed up 
favour us with a draught of water, and then to tell | story may be said to be hackneyed. All the a pair of steps, and V aamnes in a hole in the wall. 
us which direction we must take to find a path that | countries and peoples upon which men have ever Po our right, in a high, “are wall, 1 saw one narrow 
conducts to a village?” “ Willingly,” she replies. | written, or ever can write, may be summed up | Moorish window, adorned with a red rag, hung out 
“Sit down, meanwhile, on the mat; the air is cool | upon our fingers. If all were as extensive as | to dry, and a flower-pot, just t puch lw th a warm 
there.” She fetches water from the large jar, in a China or Russia half a dozen themes would be and brilliant sunbeam. At the angle of the wall, 
gourd, and presents it with excuses fur having no| pre il i il tl ua anuiiian tenes. there was a piazza, with a church, and two or thre 
glass. Weexamine the dwelling: like all these little eS eo to . on =— on ~n ys sitting at the foot of a statue. We went by— 
ranchos it is extremely simple. At the back the | and to come. But a whole country or people is, | the palace was succeeded by other palaces; other 
roof slopes almost to the ground, forming thus a sort | 48 far as the literary observer 18 concerned, merely walls, and Moorish windows, and tranquil piazzas 
of alcove, which serves as the sleeping apartment. | 4 arbitrary generalisation. Delightful books followed ; but a picture, not beautiful nor even 
The bedsteads are of bamboo, covered with mats. In | have been written the scene of which is but one | pleasing, but clear as light, distinct and vivid as a 
the middle of the house the fire burns, and near it are | country, one town, one village, one house, nay, sight ever present, remained be ain 1. Yet it was 
the implements for crushing maize. A few earthen | one room. If these may be all included under | @!most all dark; the red rag and flower-pot alone 
pots, plates, and cups, some calabashes and wooden | gne genus, and the subject pronounce 1d stale. | Were lit. Prue, it was the clear, transparent dark~ 
tubs, constitute the furniture. An old gun with a| we have but to mount a step higher and ness of an Italian noon. I take Dang ye for the 
‘lint lock hangs on the wall, with a shooting pouch the staleness of things becomes universal want of a better were Seren uro, I suppose it 
of the skin of the tiger-cat, some cutting implements, Asi ee t f ider a an exhausted subice *} should be; but in this darkness every object was 
and several large fruit branches of the banana. A | “S!@ May De Considered an ex —— subject; | more visible than in the greyness of an English day ; 
rope passes transversely from one corner of the hut to and Chinese travellers may ere long consider | and this is what I mean by saying that light paints 
the other, from which hangs the supply of dried meat, | Europe threadbare. | One step more will of course | in Italy. Some months later, in March, and at the 
looking like black strips of leather. The skins of include all humanity. W hat, indeed, can be dawn of spring, we were In Rome, and we W ent for a 
various animals evidence the sylvan prowess of the | more hackneyed than the subject of human life ? | drive along the Appian way. A burning sun lit that 
master. ‘Have you lived here very long, my good | All the passions which agitate mankind are barren campagna and that long road which the tombs 
woman?” we inquire, after having refreshed our- | scarcely half a dozen; yet to these our poets and | % the Romans still guard. A far line of aqueducts 
selves with the draught, and thanked with a “ Dios | fictionists must be bound for ever. Let Miss | t*¢ behind the rennpenayr aay wlipers he Pits. on 
se lo pague (God reward you for it).” “Oh! yes, | Kavanagh therefore, or any other observer as | washed like er me aug Per b of C Pp lng 
many a long year: my eldest boy was then at the| clever and amusing, take comfort. For every | Stopped and alighted on reaching the tom oe 
breast, and now he’s as tall as his father.” We are | y “i ee a ae 1” enbiect of | Metella. The broad round tower, yellow as pale gold, 
further informed by the good donna to whom the English book upon the “hac sane dog subject of | rose from a mass of green things ;_ bushes and creep~ 
land belongs, and how much they pay to farm it, Italian life, there + cape and ever will be five hundred | ing plants hung from a deep gap in the wall. It was 
namely, two reals (one shilling) a head, and three | UPON English life. What endless chapters of ja fortress in the middle ages. Around the fortress 
fanegas of the cuartilla. That is to say, for every | 4Musement has this metropolis alone furnished, gathered a few villagers, and with the villagers 
animal they pay annually two reals pasture money, and how many more must it furnish yet? Only | came a church. The fortress has turned back into a 
and for a cuartilla of maize ground (about five acres) | the other day a thick volume was published, de- | vacant and solitary tomb—village and villagers are 
three fanegas of the produce. We learn, also, that | scribing a mere pedestrian journey through the gone—the very church, when we saw M, yc a grey 
sehind the trees to the left lives a brother of the wife, | familiar county of Yorkshire, which has already, and ne en pm ooking oo ily = “ea = es 
and a little further off two brothers of the man; that | we observe, reached a second edition. If a book Soman may mp byt: se a ; - 1 fe has tae 
they had a grand dance on Sunday, because a/ about Italy be trite and tame, the fault then on # phan * escgete. Sha Rie the soil a se 
nephew married; besides other news of the kind. must be rather in the writer than in the subject been a circ *. prown stom $ wots peng ace lb. 
Presently the husband comes home with four half- Miss K: % | h olen alt te scattered on ee Coa 3 = be af Moet aca oral . ee - 
Savage sons, all wearing coarse blouses, sandals on Miss ivavanagh Has not, imdeet , — her | and thick; violets, wood anemones, daisies filled the 
their feet, and with heavy burdens on their backs. escaped the hackneyed and convention ul, She place; a flock of sheep = — =e — i sam 
They bring a supply of maize, firewood, a jar of has not spared us the customary scraps of classi- no shepherd, song of bird I did not hear, the ve ry 
water, a basket with manioc fruits, and a living | cal history, or the usual moralisings over Pastum | wind was quiet. There was nothing but the wide 
armadillo, which the youngest boys have caught, and | and Pompeii; but she has given us her own obser- | plain, the hills, an thay _ called Ma Matotie’ ana 
now slaughter and prepare for the kitchen. vations on many things, and her style is always | ing sheep, hard by wy page 4 = i sw ed = oo “ Pe. 3 

With all their faults, the Mexicans are an | picturesque and pleasing. Sorrento was the point | 1° —* ays “ne dr nals 7 n pte +2 
amiable and not uninteresting people. They | @’appui of her Italiancampaign. Here she resided ee ee ee ae “y Wiccan 
want the muscles and sinews of character ; the | for many months, and found the people something | the very reverse of the picture in Venice, and here, 
prosperity of states cannot be built out of hospi- | better than they are generally believed to be. | no more than there, was there much beauty. In both 
tality to strangers or a taste for the elegant arts, | The Sorrentini pilfer, but do not rob, and house- | places the same effect was produced by different 
Since they obtained their independence they | breaking is almost unknown: A | means—perfect distinctness. 
have been falling from bad to worse, and at pre- When we first came to Sorrento, a murder had| fo jn Sorrento is not without its drawbacks. 

| 
| 











outlines, with scarcely the aid of one shadow. It was 


sent government and society too may be de- » 


never been heard of in the place; but this second } ry ee : a Ccpallice’ siabtine 
j } ne - > are ) —tin availlerl fru sting 
scribed as completely decomposed, and needing to | time the prison has received a sad tenant, a murderess ’ cael » boli i a = ts bi et not ‘one to be 
be eff ‘ 1 “i away. olitics are a subjec ) 
e effectually cleared away. There can be no | 


of eighteen. Isaw her the other day at her grated : 
es : - ; - t} ‘ r ¢ hen ¢ -arthquake 
doubt of the readiness and competence of the | W240, a stout, florid girl, with hard, black eyes, thought oe mae snd ; = ne bg a ~ 
United States to the task; nor could we object to | 2nd a surly look. There is no doubt of her crime, and brings all the inhabitants in terror into the 
at ask; ec ~ 


thei Swe . : none of her fate. She belongs to the Piano; she was | Streets and the piazza. 
their undertaking , : - : > : ae ae j 
m lert king it, were it not for the terrible | in love with a married man, who had three children. | Miss Kavanagh thus describes her own expe- 


| 

} 
Co. inge ‘jeg , , T Se ‘= : * a . . - , ao. 
+ cell litte Ss hese Hee | She found no better way to get rid of the wife than to | rience of these disagreeable episodes in Sicilian 


cupidity resist the temptation of applying forced | throw her over the bridge which spans the valley. A life: 
a . e+ 1,48 Ly sce 
African labour to the development of the ex- | child saw all, and betrayed her; but, frightful as was Be 
ye . 2 ‘ . 9 . . . - . ° - > ’ } at le > t Dy} 

haustless agricultural resources of South Mexico? | this crime, it was committed for passion, not for For some days past, the atmosphere of Sorrento, 


Re ¢ . . a ° 1 . } } 1 he nded ] hite 
Be it remembered that the existing supply of this | money; however common mercenary murders may usually so clear, had been cioude d, A Kk white 
. ’ | ; i vered sea and mountain on the 
| 
| 








evening 
the doors and 


labour is restricted, and that any extensive de- | be in Naples, they are unheard of here. The temper | mist, that ¢ ; punta 
velopment of the slave systen " presupposes a | too is better; the knife is rarely or never ust 1. The | of ur return, ce mpelled = te cose bh ore and 
revival of the slave trade. Such an attempt | peuple are good-humoured, and incapable, it seemed | windows as the s nset. We retired arly she Leer 
would compel England either to an ignominious | to me, of bitterness or hate. They have the « asy wate our Eve cays jo —r le sl - s a LAR r 
Tetreat from he il tri ara . } manners and the freedom from all vulgarity which | ab ut two hours after midt ig ie we & & wa . ned 

ade 5 ale oS lustrious position as the pro- | seem the privilege of the Italian race. But theirchief | with a tremulous motion of our beds. They shook 
tector of the African, or to a fratricidal and most | characteristic, from the beginning to the end, from | and rattled under us, and shook us with them. “ It 
pernicious war. Thus it may prove that our | the first to the last, from the prince to the peasant, is | is an earthquake!” I said. 1 rose, I unlocked our 
national destinies are by no means unconnected | to be natural. Give them every vice, they will still | room-door, but where was the use ? Flight down a 
with the scoundrels now pillaging, burning, | preserve that virtue. dark stone staircase was absurd and dangerous— 
everything but fighting, on the high roads from besides, I felt more surprise than fear. I turned 
Mexico to the coast. 


AIio Fawanagh’a “org ve eserintior Bis . See 7 
Miss Kav anagh Ad te ore of local description back, and opened the window ; it shook in my hand. 
may be judged of by the following “ two scenes :” | The jron balcony on which I leaned, the walls of the 
i the noise of rattling furniture in 


MISS KAVANAGH IN THE SICILIES. P : “ier ot 
7° P pam sete this hour with a vividness that brings them back at 
A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies. By | my call like the spots I gaze on to-day and am to see 
Jurta Kavanacu. London: Hurst and | to-morrow. The first was in Venice. I had, like 
Blackett. | every one, longed to see this famous city, and the gra- 
WE are not disposed to obiect to Miss Kavanagh’s | tification of the wish had only bred disappointment. 
apology for recording her*experiences on ground | The palaces were dingy, the wind felt chill and bleak, 





Two Italian scenes. seen years ago, 1 remember to | house, shook, and é ir : 
; | the drawing-room was growing louder. The night 
was lovely—the mists had vanished, the sky was 
clear, the stars were brilliant, the air was still, the 
moon shone without a cloud. I was not afraid, not 
apprehending real danger; but had | felt terror, I 
\ think it would have been then—to feel the very 
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foundations of tl th quive tol 1 
immovable, that pitil 
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we think, not 
as its fashion for 
scenery. There is no doubt that our modern love of 
- <A frank I 
r¢ n old me that i 
» } Ra } ‘“ ] 
al so dreary and ugly a nlace—* only 
the wis] Lyi ive been there.” We certainly 
rave about what our ancestors detested. The t ancient 


serenity breathes from 
bed mountain and 
lelightin peaceful 


jandseape is ally calm; 
Dante 


v easily we 





the pages « deseri 


tempest, but! 


















Shakspere has y and rugged 

with a master-han the same im- 
partiality h ich he painted hi vic characters. 
le no more loved the Cliff of Dov than he loved 
Lady Macbeth. He seems to have more —— 
with the sweetness of English woodlands. ery soft 
the wildness that comes in French de criptive 
literature with Fenelon. It is slightly artificial, ard 















erhanps as much to Poussin as to observation 
Rousseau, reared in a region of moun- 

s, and born with the passion of wild Iness, drew 
mor reed seenes; and, spite the gardens of 
Ve is said to have invented mourt 1in-seenery, 
in at least. ‘To mountains, Maepherson’s 
8) ich acqui red sud¢ len and wide popularity, 
lded mist and bleak heath. Other writers came, 
1d blended these materials according to the bent of 
their geni some, like Bernardin de Saint Pierre, 
added the glow the luxuri f the tropics, and 
he mode i for grandeur, wildnegs, and 
ilitude, genuine in some, but fictitious in many, was 
tude good. Thus have we learned to love the wild 
heath, the barren peak, the cold grey lake, and the 




















barrier of mountain and mist which to our pre- 
dlece*sors were ts of aversion: but no Italian 
that I ever met with really liked mountain scenery; 
none that I ever spoke to but talked of the mountains, 
of their gloom, of their wildness and barrenness, 
with af r of dislike and contempt. They know 
hat fi ners seck these scenes, that they delight in 
the wild and the picturesque, but they cann ot’ see 

iy. The mountain is to them the same region of 


rrow which it was to Dante. 


he w hole . Miss Kavi anaghi’s work will not 





‘ from her well-earned reputation in othe 
fi Hier pictures are full of true southern | life, 
bri vith cabdien and the Italian sun. 
LIFE IN acres 
Two Years in Syria. By J. Lewis Farry. 
London : Saunders and Gua: 


has resided for two years in Beyront, 
accountant of the branch of the 
Ottoman Bank in that place; and now, having 
returned to England, and having no further con- 
nection with Beyrout, and even in spite of the 
disagreeable quarrel with the 
bank authorities, which ended in his resignation, 
he assures us that Beyrout is the most de- 
lightful, the most healthy, the liveliest, the 
cheapest place in the world, and recommends 
us, on the word of an honest traveller, to bet roe 
ourselves thither if we can. Why stop short 

Pau, at Genoa, at Naples, at Malta? The Ma. 
homedan world, to be sure, is at this moment 
mysteriously agitated; but so now and then is 
the world of Paris, of Vienna, of Rome. Things, 
we suppose, will settle down Mr. 
Farley’s » was ever sound it will be sound 


Mr. Farter 


as the chief 


association of a 








again, and if 





again. In ordinary times, Mr. Farley assures us 
that life and property are secure in Beyrout; 
murder, robbery, and other crimes, so frequent 


( 
in European cities, are here unknown; and over 
all this part of Syria you may travel quite un- 
protected without the least danger of 
molested. Mr. herd met a young lady at the 
Hotel de Bellevue, Ras-Beyrout, Miss Cobbe by 
name, who had travelled over the greater part of 
Palestine and Syria alone, and who afterwards 
made a wi excursion from Beyrout to the 
ruined k with a solitary guide. As to 
healthi Farley assures us that 





being 





during 








his residence at Beyrout, although personally 
acquainted with all the European and many 
native families, he did not hear “of a single case 
of illness.” There are no epidemic diseases ; 





asthma, bronchitis, and pulmonary disorders 


receive, 


are | 








u Ow The climate in October, November, 

December is as our Englis lay and June, 

4a nd « i owers 

ruarv heavy 1; but 

eld scured any 1 

of time. March, April, May, 

ible our finest summer weather. 
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and, affording 











pr a to any 
extent that may be d if the visitor 
does not | this, ther mboat in the 
harbour to carry hi y for awhile. 
Tf all were f 

1 w nld T of, lik e the swailo “ nd find 

What season suited hi ummer heats 

\ build his home 

In alleys nearer to the sun. 
But few men, unfortunately, are so cosmopole. 


Interest, ess, associations, all bind them. 
Mr. Foley himself would probably have known 
nothing of Beyrout but for the Bank there; and 
he parted with the Bank and Beyrout at the same 
time. No wonder then if he feels bitter against 
those misconduct, he tells us, made it 
impossible for him to hold his post there as an 
honest man, and who, therefore, expelled him 
from this Paradise. 
the Bank are beyond our province; 
pendix of letters and correspondence on the sub- 





whose 


ject, though a jarring note in his song of delight 


over Beyrout, may be read with profit by those 
who are curious as to the working of branch 
banks established with English capital in the 
East, and who wish to see what encouragement 
an honest but troublesome official is likely to 
even from, an administrative reformer 
like Mr. Layard. For ourselves, we are more 
captivated with Mr. Farley’s account. of life and 
society in this famous Syrian city, which is all 
that is not trite and commonplace in his expe- 
riences. On his authority, then, we will mention 
a few more facts as reasons why a sensible Eng- 
lishman with leisure should away to the East. 

Rents in Beyrout vary from 25/. to 50. a year, 
and furniture of a plain description is easily 
procured. Mr. Farley tells us that, 






During the summer of 1857 I rented a small house, 
surrounded with mulberry trees, on the borders of the 
sands called the Little Desert, completely isolated, 
and at a considerable dist ance from any European 
habitation. My horse was picketed during the night 
in the open air; my servant, Abbas, went home in 
the evening to his family, and I slept in the house 
perfectly alone, iggy! much more security y than in the 
Subieti of London. At first my groom slept in thefrot 
of the house, under a kind of tent made of natine 
but one night, fancying there was some noise, I called 
loudly to him from the window, and receiving no 
reply, I tried to open the door—it was locked on the 
outside. In order to wake the man, I threw 
the stones, near his dormitory, almost all my crockery, 
fired off three barrels of a revolver, shouted to him 

cain, but all to no purpose. The fellow had locked 
the door apparently with the idea of leaving the house 
¥, I knew not where: the next morn- 
serted that he had not left the tent. 
but as, at any rate, 
circumstances, totally useless, | 
and subsequently remained alone, 
apprehensions, and in perfect safety. 
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down on 





safe, and gone o 
ing he stoutly a 
Perhaps he 
he was, ginder these 
discharged him, 
without any 








was a sleep-walker; 





Servants’ wages are, for a good cook, two 
pounds a month; for a groom 1/. 5s. A good 
serviceable horse may be bought at from eight to 
twelve pounds, and the cost of keeping one at 


Mr. Peterlini’s livery stables is 2/. 1s. 8d. per 
month. Barley, however, is very cheap, and two 


horses may be kept in your own stables for a few 
shillings more : but you may hire a horse for 
half a crown a ai av from the same Mr. Peterlini. 
Animals which mini ee to the wants of man are 
abundant, and destructive aniusats very 
Goats are very large, and yield milk of excell 
quality. Mutton is of fine flavour, sh eep attain- 
ing an enormous size, insomuch that their tails, 
termins ting in a ball of fat, become so heavy that 


rare, 





+ 





they can hardly drag them along. Fish and 
game are abundant; grouse, partridge, snipe, 


quail, and wild duck plentiful in the season; and, 
O paradise of gourmands! turtle, real live turtle, 
can be purchased for five shillings each! Here, 
however, is a caveat for ladies before they go 
marketing: 

It requires some little experience | 
es in the b urs. An Arab, like some other 
hants, dealers, and chapmen of Oriental lineage, 
generally asks double what he will take, and there- 
fore it will be as well to offer him about 
what he demands. Lev 
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mere 















Mr. Farley’s charges against | 
but his ap- | 
| larly received. 


before making | 


a third of 


ill perfectly understand this, | 


offen led, 
radually 


He will gra- 
advance, though 
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our dragoman to make a purchase 

vaming the price. Well, why 
? Ob! wait until ‘nani Ww, 
n to-morrow—the price is less 
what he thinks it ought to be. 








be cheaper. 
but it is 
The third 
av he strolls quietly past the shop without, of course, 
g the proprietor, and apy parently wrapped in his 





rie foes ¢ 


not vet 











own meditations; but the quick-e »ved shopkeeper sees 
him, calls him, presents to him the amber mouth- 
piece of his nargileh. They grace fully salute each 
other in the most approxed Asiatic fas hion. passing 
their hands to their lips and forehead. Then they 
talk casually on some subject very far removed in- 
dee a from the immediate object of their thoughts, 
until at length, by the time the nargileh is smoked 
out, and perhaps a cup of coffee imbibed, the ori- 
ginal negotiation is renewed and finally settled. 
When M was in treaty for our house here pre- 
vious to my arrival, it was a month before the terms 
were finally agreed upon between him and the land- 
lord. There were almost daily conferences, and I 
should be afraid to state the number of cups of coffee 
that were emptied, and nargilehs that were smoked 
out, about this bargain. 

Beyrout has a book club, supported by the 
English and French residents, at which the prin- 
cipal magazines and quarterly reviews are regu- 
It has also a school for children, 
an English physician, and two good hotels, at the 
best of which you may live for eight shillings a 
day. On the whole, the life which Mr. Farley 
led in Beyrout appears to be very pleasant: 








Our mode of lifeis very simple. We rise generally 
at five or six o’clock, when the servant brings us 
coffee or chocolate. M——, having his horse, gene- 
rally rides for an hour. The bank opens at nine 
o'clock, and as at mid-day there is little or no business 
transacted, we breakfast at twelve. The bank closes 
at four, when we generally ride for an hour or two in 


| the pine forest, returning at half-past six to dinner, 


which is generally served in the open court. Someof the 
English or French merchants generally pass thie even- 
ing with us, or we pay avisit tothem. The cost of 
an evening’s entertainment is not much, as nargilehs 
and coffee are the only expense. A few days after 
my arrival, I was obliged to act in conformity with 
the custom of the place, and call on all the principal 
side ants. This mode of introduction differs: very 
widely from our usages in England. Here you might 
remain for twelve months, your very existence ignored 
by your next door neighbour, if you have not paid 
the visit which etiquette demands, The custom is 
for the last arrival to call on the residents: if the 
visit is returned, an intimacy commences; if not, it 
will be evident that the person called on does not 
wish for your acquaintance. It requires particular 
care and tact to make these visits in suc ha manneras 
will not hurt the suseeptibilitv of any one, as those 
| omitted from your list will feel themselves slighted. 
[t is usual to call on the consuls in the first instance, 
of course giving preference to your own. ‘This eti- 
quette, though not in accordance with our English 
habits, has nevertheless its advantages; it gives new 
| arrivals the opportunity of making acquaintances 
immediately, while at the same time the residents 
| are enabled to choose those whose intimacy they will 
continue. 

How delightful Mr. Farley found that society 
into which the entrée is so easy, the reader may 
see in hispages. Secarcely one member of it, we 
should think, is without a special tribute of ad- 
miration, thinly veiled under initial letters which 
we suppose may be easily decyphered by society 
in Beyrout. The married ladies of the French 
residents, who have an evening each week for 
conversation, singing and dancing, with whist for 
the elderly gentlemen, and the young ladies who 
“compete for the golden apple, rivalling each 
other in wit, beauty, and accomplishments,” 
Madame P , Madame la Comtesse de la F——, 
Madame de V——r, and Madame P——s, are, we 
presume, as easily recognisable as the portraits in 

e following sketch of an afternoon ride in the 
pine forest: 





r 











The pine forest named after Fakhr-ed-Din, Princ« 
of the Druses, bv whom it was planted, is the favourite 
resort both of Europeans and natives. Here in the 
afternoon the English and French residents come on 
horseback. It is the Rotten-row of Beyrout. Mrs. 

M——, although perhaps a little nervous on her Arab, 
looking as well and as ladylike as she does at all 
times. Miss C , with her golden curls fanned by 
the gentle breeze, her eves made if possible more 
brilliant by exercise, sitting her splendid Arab, with 
| the ease and grace so peculiar to her, but which so 
few attain. Here comes the wife of the Austrian 
Consul-General on her pretty white donkey. There 
dashes along the representative of Russia and his 
wife, preceded by their Ka’vass ; and here, too, accom~ 
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panied by his amiabl le « daughter, comes the English | pleasure to one’s self-esteem the pre oone’s | and he a ly Ic 1 for t im the 
Consul-Gereral, his whole style and bearing at onc purse which ms F 1ec fror sful g ] $ 
so well denoting the perfect E nglish ventleman, whose literary snecul But fortunate : é 7 ; . wri { 
acknowledged rank and position can so ea ily es of old, v . ¢ | ; : l . in 4 
pense with the outward dis lay which so many @re| | eof “the goo ‘ : : ; hee F 
anxious toassume. No wonder everybody comes to | jy 7 J + adel. ita yp } 
this spot; for it is, without exception, the most t Int oe ee cotpiadiec 6 . 
lovely for an evening ride that I have ever seen in | MUCH Jess Unanimous as . . it C 
my life. From here you can see at once the most | unhappily 1 ns soi 
diversified objects, and the most charming views of | accept tha ion wh ch, generally speal r I 
the picturesque. In the far distance are the ranges | ing, the writers of such books as_ these | | his f sts 1e 
of hills gilded with the rays of the sun, and the ound and this is a sort of distemper } ‘ Dis- 
deep blue surface of the sea, that looks in — id t-evangclism. Ve can indeed possil er 
clearness like an inverted sky, and the mountain agine that a good man may, like the n 
masses, their white suow-tipped peaks pointing ‘to subject of this memoir, admire not only Mr. : ar 
pda ora ~~ ay er oe tl righ: 9 ire but even his writings; that he may liverting t 
arer you s 1e river gleiming and win , ’ spite re = 
through the rich and varied landscape, dotted with | believe o modern maguentpent: that wi yes» we anger sat ot 
cottages half buried in orange trees and vines; | OVE? healthy infants, and rejoice over unhe: alt! ly Se . sidan ae 
while the scene is enlivened with many curious ta-{ as destined sooner to quit a troublesome world; | !ations wh ich fo yw as to the m 
bleaux and episodes of Oriental life, groups of Turks | and that he may even have many other phantasies | existence in heaver nh had been omuitt 
smoking their pipes in front of the ca/¢ built under a | in his seething brain; but we shall consider his | here trenching on holy ind; and tl 
shading tree, or performing their evening devotions; goodness as alloyed by very considerable weak- | 1s done by Mr. Rh s rit of deep 
Arab horsemen practising with the djereed, and going | nesses, and shall certainly not repine if he never | yet such imaginings ar t unpro 
through their rapid evolutions; women on horseback, | finds the “vates sacer” to hold him up asa pat- | little is gained by such 
their faces enveloped in white veils; caravans Of | son to others. It would, however, be unfair not | lowing: 
ee ee ee hoe sm ne wily “ "8: | to own the reason of the success of such books as The present differences in piety are nse—s 
a on ae ane son treat ee flggense = cee we have been describing: it is their thorough | will be the rewards. Now, will 1} tion 
all the vast expanse of clear blue sky, and the ocean phages extated : ak Aaa: vermin ibial Lt ; on 
of pure and exhilarating atmosphere. earnestness—earnestness often antec by absur- om ‘ist ays aa ES ni . i 
se ra vi. 4, | dity, yet always most commendable. And un- | Consist in _ igenapcapyes — * im m- 
From this dream of bliss and Orie ntal novelty | aoubtedly the real fault of all these books is that— ployment, nearness to the th F lane of 
Mr. Farley, only a few months eince, Was ruce’y | perhaps ‘owing to this very earnestness—they pen ae ae ode poche oe ng 
awakened by troubles in the banking-house con- teac h us (or-at least make the attempt) how to hen se onias rae Neve 
ber 's 1 on earth. 


nected with odious calculations and prosaic 


ledgers. On the whole, though a sober accountant, 


we suspect that Mr. Farley is of a somewhat 
We have read before 


enthusiastic temperament. 
of Beyrout in the pages of Lamartine, of Lord 
Lindsay, and others; but.their colours, it must be 
confessed, are weak in comparison with Mr. 
Farley’s.. It may be true that everything is there 
in profusion to soothe the senses and charm the 
imagination; that in its ethereal atmosphere 


mere existence becomes enjoyment, and you have | 


“only to live to be happy; only to open your 
eyes to behold the brightest skies and the love- 
liest landscapes; only to stretch out your hand 
to pluck the sweetest and fairest flowers, and the 
most delicate and luscious fruits.” But hints 
and signs appear here and there, even in Mr. 
Farley’s book, which trouble our faith. 
the ills that flesh is heir to are positively un- 
known, it is puzzling to come upon an allusion to 
acemetery. Where all are honest, it is embar- 
rassing to learn of frauds upon the bank from 
without, and peculations from within. Our 
readers, however, who have time and leisure may 
test Mr. Farley’s account for themselves. Should 


it turn out correct, the prize of the discovery will | 


be inestimable. If it prove a little overcoloured, 


the trip will perhaps be still worth the cost. The | 
fare, firstclass, from London to Marseilles in round | 


figures is seven pounds; from Marseilles to 
3eyrout, touching at Malta, Alexandria, and 


Jaffa, twenty-three pounds ; second class sixteen. | 


Return tickets available for four months. A re- 
duction of twenty ae cent. in favour of families 


RELIGIOUS BIOG RAPHY. 

Power in Weakness. Memorials of the Rev. William 
Rhodes, of Damerham. London: Jackson and 
Walford, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Most of our readers are probably, more or less 

acquainted with the class of books to which this 

volume belongs, and whose success, if tested by 
increasing numbers and a large saley has been 
very considerable. The several editors, for the 
most part, commence with a quasi appeal ad mise- 
ricordiam ; each knows, or at least professes to 
know, his own incapacity for the task which he 
voluntarily undertakes ; but some eminent man 
or woman, of whom the benighted world has 
never heard, is just dead, or, in the pictistic 
dialect, “has been taken to heaven;” and that 
this eminent unknown, when out of the world, 
may not lack the fame which he has failed to ac- 
quire in it, our reluctant editor girds himself to 
his ungenial task, and writes what might just as 
well have been left unwritten. 
Teadily excuse the substratum of very pardonable 
vanity which lurks beneath these guileless con- 
fessions. If not the rose, it is well to be next to 
the rose ; and it argues something for one’s own 
goodness to have been the friend of such a person 
as the elect A. B., be he lay or clerical. How 
much more then is it to be chosen, however un- 
worthy, as the step-father by whose literary 
throes the elect’s posthumous bantling of rege- 
neration is to see light ? The professed, and we 


very willingly believe the real, or of all these | 


books is to do good, acco: npanied of course by the 


Where | 


Now we can | 
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die without teaching us how to live. If we fol-| presorye their friends! ‘ad on 

lowed their precepts we might—if it were possibl Will a dignified persona hieh } 

to be one without being the other—be good Ch -elestial realms. des all h 
tians, but we should certainly not be good citi- | s calele to visit and cony th bi r 

zens, For those cloistered up in a monastery | who, far below him in piety, dwells i ne of th 


and debarred from the pomps and vanities of the remote celestial villages among the con 1 people 
world; such reading might help to waste a listless | "®8ve": ; 
half-hour at mealtime, and divert by mere variety In a page or two farth t 
the monk from unpalatable earthy viands to an | “Wwe may with luminous certainty v 
intellectual dish of little strength and flavour. | many large and beautiful problems r 
3ut for those whose motto is laborare est orare, | Our social prospects in heaven.” Le 
rightly interpreted—who can suppose the Chris- | T™ frain from attempting to solve pr 
tian grandsire whose days have been long in the admit of no scbatiome: it is sad enoug 
land not less blessed than the infant lent to earth | of us cannot solve the apparently; ( 
for afew hours—all these writings and the like are | doing our duty towards God and our nei; hbour; 














> . ” Cs ; and shon _ fon ; io 
cut unhealthy food, mere “clouts o’ cold paritch.” | and until we can do this, and when \ in, it is 
| The subject of this memoir was a dissenting clergy- | far better not to meddle with such bootless 


. steas : Osiisatnnaite4 hh” 
man of considerable abilities and acquirements, guesses at truth. 


tinged by an asceticism not improbably caused, or —— 


at least heightened, by constantill-health and dis- | THE RUN AND READ LIBRARY. 
appointment. In a life which had in it so little} 7%¢ English Governess: a Tale of L Life. B 


“external biography” as that of Mr. Rhodes we RAacHEL M‘CrrnpELt. 
cannot expect stirring adventure, or even busy | Fynma de Lissau. By the 
collision with mankind; and accordingly two-| [jssan.” . 
| thirds of the moderately-sized volume before us | Tyne to the Last. 





. e By the Author of “I’ve been 
| is made up of extracts from his writings, and Thinking.” 
these extracts betray a singular mixture of) 7%e Chancellor's Cha plain; or, Self-S ice. 
mental strength and weakness. With a know-| the Rev. Erskine NEALE, M.A. London 
ledge of Hebrew and Greek above his fellows, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
with a strong religious earnestness and natural | 4 oyaner has come over the spirit of the railway 
benevolence, Mr. Rhodes had, as his biographer | pook-st: Ne Cem, ly they are still~eneds even to 
quaintly phrases it, “first-class qualifications for | g blinding combination of colours—but the d 
the ministry,” had it not been for the unfortunate | mined side-splitting, rattling, incessant, unr 
weakness of his voice. Free from this defect he | funny man is being gradually and silent 
| might have been, to use his own language applied | from the shelves which he has held undis 
to another, “a great and most lovely man” to possession of so tenaciously and so long. 
some congregation superior to the Sherfield louts, | serious —the instructive —the refinii 
| whose rusticity and churlishness his biographer | apove all, the religious clement, is now 
bewails, and whose angry personalities sent | quced: and Motley must shake his cap an : 
away their pastor disheartened from his charge | or grin from the jaundiced cover of a yellow 
in six months. We extract the following, which ; 
shows, if nothing else, at least the kindliness of 
Mr. Rhodes’s nature: 
Among many other mortal ills, it is my fate to be 
robbed by my nurses. Some time ago, one of them | wi]] issue from his w: 
opened my desk and appropriated a sovereign. Par- upon his railway, like a Pilgrim n ng 
lon and tenderness to her memory gone | Progress; and when jai wana th as he oft 
from this scene of evil. Another, in the : mi ist of MY | the middle of some unc xpected coal-trucks, it 
illness, robbed me of a pair of large thick blankets. will bea. consolation. to his family to knew thet 
She is a woman of great eloquence and bl and aspect r 
sound and Scriptural in discourse, and of high preten- 
I never believed in her, vet I have 











volume upon his future purchasers, side by side 
with the missionary, the convert, and 
minister. 
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It is the thin end of the wedge. Time 
will give it power and strength, until the bagman 
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he was found with the word of trutl -olour, 








bright gamboge) in his h and, done up in the 
fic 


sions to piety. 





known and liked her all my life, and have alluring form of standard fiction. gu 

times tried to show her generous kindness. Thi The Run and Read Library, consisting, as the 
too ill to talk about it at the time, I had an undoubt- | prospectus informs us, tales uniting taste, 
ing opinion of her criminality; for the evidence was | humour, and sound principles,” has already 


too plain to be resisted. Having thought about it 

| recently, it seemed to be my duty to tell her what | e river. 

| knew. " But how to do it—how to pierce her with the | i)” Many of these books are American; most 
pain of such a disclosure—I knew not. I never felt f them. age devetieual and pelemics?: and all 
such a tenderness for weak, sinful, tempted humanity. | ‘ athe re sony ] If : ee ed have... 
I trembled and prayed almost 7 hours before I a pernaps, nai a ron ott XCepvlob Lave 
could open my lips onthe subject. At last I sat down like sermons—a ang) Tarai) 

| by her and declared my perfect conviction of her guilt. he first that heads or aes, 

| I told her that if she-would bring back the things, 1 | Governess, has no pretension to be called a novel 

| would one day fully repay her the worth of them, and | according to the rules of art. This « rime is 
| forgive her with all my heart. All in vain \ 


gS 
can understand what this has cost me. 


reached forty-seven volumes, intende so the 
covers say) for “the road, tl ‘iver 





imeness 








You | spared it. Take a volume of Seneca’s 
| several tracts, a book of travels, a M inerva 

lt >: = alle y 

The book of Revelation was, we gather, a| Press story, and a Bible, carefully mix them 
‘favourite portion of Scripture with Mr. Rhodes; until they are thoroughly blended, and you 
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have the materials of a dozen such productions. 


The morality of the volume is without a flaw; | 


the interest is not quite so perfect. The good 
characters are a trifle too good; the bad charac- 
ters a vast deal too bad. We move in good 
society, where money (as is usual in fiction) is 
not spared, and yet we find a very highly-coloured 
and remarkable villain. The outline of the story 
yn drawn. 
ters is weak enough to enter upon a second 
marriage. Her money (many thousands) and the 
patrimony of her two daughters (also many 
thousands) are squandered by her profligate 
husband. Remonstrance on the part of mother 
and children is productive of very lamentable 
consequences. The mother’s brains are knocked 
out by the profligate husband against a bed post, 
and thetwo young ladies are turned into the street. 
The eldest girl (Maria) becomes a governess, 


is § 





A widow with two lovely daugh- | 


{ 


be “written “to the address,” as our French 
friends say, of old maids. But the intellectual, 
well-read, and thoughtful lady who has produced 
the present volume is, we fear, scarcely fitted for 
the task which she has assumed to discharge. 
We doubt whether she has felt the peculiar griefs 
which require consolation among the class for 
whom she has written, or whether she has been 
placed in the circumstances which chiefly make 
the bitterness of a lonely female lot. The pic- 


| ture which she paints in her introductory chapter 


and in a very short time she forms a clandestine | 


marriage with a young gentleman in the army of 
high family. The marriage is not a happy one; 
the husband, from being good, goes gradually to 
the bad, and the deserted Maria sinks under a 
broken heart. Meantime the youngest sister 


Clara has also turned governess and formed a |} 


tender attachment. 
the very commencement of the intimacy, and the 
connexion is broken off. 
and Portugal, discourses upon the Greek and 
Romish Churches, the Slave question, Chris- 
tianity amongst the Moors, missionaries, &c., &c.; 
is thrown down a precipice by her inhuman step- 
father, now become a Spanish bandit, who has 
followed her to revenge the injury she did him as 
a witness at his trial for the manslaughter of her 
mother; and she is providentially saved by some 
vegetable excrescences growing from the rocks, 
while her inhuman relative—the English gentle- 
man turned Spanish bandit—is very properly 
smashed into eternity by accidentally falling 
where he intended to hurl her fragile form. The 
end is soon told. She takes care of the orphan 
child of her deceased sister, and marries her 
lover, who, after sowing all sorts of wild oats in 
the army, suddenly turns up exactly where and 
when he is wanted, as a mild-eyed, melancholy 
curate, of correct principles. This is a tale of 
“real life,” and as such must be respected. 

Number two on the list, mma de Lissau, is an 
account of a young Jewess who left the faith of 
her forefathers. She has many vicissitudes, many 
peculiar trials to encounter, chiefly of a spiritual 
kind; but she comes out triumphantly at the 
end, in spite of Romish snares and Jewish ven- 
A rabbi in the book, worked upon by 
this young though zealous convert, is unable to 
endure his theological torture, and dies by his 
own hand. : 

Number three, True to the Last, is an American 
novel, formed of the mixture used in number one, 
adding “ Sandford and Merton” to the list and 
some pale colourless pictures of store and aristo- 
eratic life in and about New York. There are 
merchants, shopkeepers, gentlemen, virtuous men 
with stern faces, and very precocious children, 
both male and female, portrayed with a rather 
weak, rambling, spreading hand. The hero is a 
moral shopman, too moral for his employers, who 
discharge him; and he then becomes a scrupulous 
clerk, at first alittle too scrupulous for his master, 
whom he afterwards converts. Theheroine isa lost 
child, whose parents turn up in an unexpected 
quarter, and she marries the scrupulous young 
hero. There are many moral exhortations and 
many fevers scattered through the book. 

Number «four and the last, Zhe Chancellor's 
Chaplain, may be taken as a book recording the 
possible experience of a poor curate, interspersed 
with many historical and antiquarian chapters. 
It has no pretension to be a connected story, or 
anything more than a series of detached scenes 
and characters, mixed with scraps of sermons. 
It is the only volume of the four that has any 
pretension to the “humour” paraded in the pro- 
spectus. Its dialogue is easy and characteristic ; 
its anecdotes are pithy; its characters are 
amusing and sharply drawn; and its sketches of 
clergy life are very slightly exaggerated. Itis a 
literary production in the strictest sense of the 
term, for its author, the Rev. Erskine Neale, 
has the advantage of a knowledge of this world 
as well as of the next. 











geance. 


A SERMON AGAINST CELIBACY. 

The Afi rnoon of Unmarrie d Life. 

of * Morning Clouds.” 
1858. 


A very useful and a very practical book might 


3y the author 
London : Longmans. 


Her lover goes to the bad at | 


Clara goes to Gibraltar | 


(‘frontispiece ” she calls it) of a melancholy 
and repining old maid seems to borrow its sad- 
ness more from a sentimental imagination than 
from the reality itself. ‘A lady,” so it opens, 
“sits by a table well-furnished with books, in a 
pretty drawing-room, complete in every comfort- 
able arrangement.” There are two happy little 
girls near her with their dolls. Outside there is 
“broad sunshine on the lawn.” “ Her sister and 
two brothers are there, and a brother’s wife, 
foridly admiring the skill of her eldest girl in 
archery.” All are as happy as possible, save and 
excepting the “ old maid,’ who looks on, 
thinking that she too might have been a wife and 
a mother, and murmuring to herself pathetic 
lines from Mrs. Hemans. It is for old maids of 
this order that the book is written by “one of 
themselves.” Fundamental error in the point 
of view, and in the audience selected. It is not 
old maids in the possession of every luxury, of 
“Jove, honour, troops of friends,” that require 
books of consolation. It is the mature or aged 
spinster of narrow means and narrow mind that 
stands most in need of affectionate stimulus and 
religious or philosophic counsel. Who would 
lavish sympathy and sentences from the preachers, 
poets, and sages, om the “lonely lot” of Miss 
Burdett Coutts? 

Something of this, we imagine, must have 
occurred to the authoress herself as she went on 
with her book. At least, the work appears to us 
one of which the writer soon forgot or consciously 
abandoned the original aim. There is a good 


| 








deal about old maids just at the beginning and } 


just at the end of the work, and throughout there 
are scattered allusions to female celibacy in suffi- 
cient quantity and of sufficient intensity to con- 
vince us that the authoress is herself in “the 
afternoon of unmarried life.’ But the great 
bulk of the volume is made up of pages 
of essay and disquisition on_ self-culture, 
intellectual, moral and religious, which are by no 
means peculiarly suited to the class professedly 
addressed, but may be read with profit and plea- 
sure by the married and by the young single 
woman. ‘The authoress has a pensive, sensitive 
mind, furnished with ample literary material, not 
only by her own thoughts and feelings, but by a 
very extensive range of reading. Lord Bacon 
and the German poets, especially the mystical 
Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne, are at 
her fingers’ ends, not to speak of our modern 
Brownings and Tennysons, Carlyles and Emer- 
sons. There is a singular affluence of quotation; 
and as her selected passages are rarely hackneyed, 
and her own remarks generally just, delicate, and 
well expressed, the volume will be found pleasant 
and suggestive reading by all thoughtful women. 
But a book for “old maids” specially it is not, 
although no doubt written by one. It must be 
judged for what it is, not for what it was intended 
to be. Indeed, in such a passage as the following 
(which may serve as a specimen of her livelier 


| style), the authoress turns the table on the mar- 


| 
| 





ried woman, and, for the time being, makes her 
out the truer object of pity. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that the fair writer adheres so closely even 
as here to her self-selected text. ‘You envy,” 
the authoress hints, “the newly-married or the 
just about to be married ; but” 


Do you also think whether you would like, in 
the course of a few years, to be cited as that ‘* poor 
Mrs. with her husband always ailing;” or, 
‘herself never able to stir from the sofa;” or to have 
it said of vou, “how they ever contrived to get on 
at all, with their very small income, one cannot 
guess ; no wonder she looks so ill-dressed and pale;” 
or to be pitied for six little children having the 
hooping-cough at the same time, when you 
were yourself too ill to nurse them, and with- 
out a cook? Common occurrences, that I men- 
tion as mild samples of the varied trial which 
fate may draw out for you from that vast magazine 
of unpublished experience, married life, without a 
fault on either side. Where faults are the source of 
trouble, the harsh and complaining temper, the fasti- 
dious desire to have things in a better style than 
means allow; the spoiling of children, rendering 
them a torment at home and abroad; all these far 











| 
| 
| 
‘ 


worse evils are generally possible, and have to be en- 
countered in our considerations upon a state which 
looks so blissful on its sunny side, and never can ex- 
pose its darkest. 

What follows is still more pointed : 

If the imagination of women would busy itself 
nearly as much with the inevitable troubles, as it 
does with the uncertain comforts, of matrimony, the 
homes of England would not hide so many aching 
hearts as it is to be feared they now do; there would 
be more peace and less regret among those who once 
dreaded to become old maids. 

This is rather prosaic, though sensible and 
practical; but there are higher strains in the 
volume, which is evidently the production of no 
common mind. 





The Natural History Review. (London: Williams 
and Norgate).—There are more reviews in the pre- 
sent number of this publication than usual. The 
first is a notice of an entirely new British Flora, called 
by the reviewer a novelty in botanical literature, 
although we had a fresh one on the identical subject, 
professing also to be new, only a few months prior to 
the advent of Mr. Bentham’s work. The reviewer 
encourages incipient botanists with the announcement 
that the subject is now made easier, first by a simpler 
terminology, and secondly by the reduction of 
species, Mr. Bentham having reduced them from 
upwards of 1700 to between 1200 and 1300. He has 
reduced them to about two-thirds of the latest esti- 
mate. What will the manufacturers of species say to 
this? We do not find that the controversy between 
Mr. Gosse, the author of “* Omphalos,” and Mr. Jukes, 
his opponent, is in a fair way of being settled. The 
age of Trilobites, Saurians, e¢ hoc genus omne, is as 
ticklish as the age of spinsters who have got out of 
their teens. Wedo not yet know, so the reviewer 
tells us, whether the organic remains of former, now 
extinct, races are older than the hills, or whether 
their birth was not simultaneous with that of the 
everlasting rocks. 

Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. By 
Wo». B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., &e. Edited by 
Epwin LanKkesterR, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. (London: 
H. G. Bohn).—The botanists of the present day may 
justly be congratulated on the extent and variety of 
their literature. Thirty years ago the only introduc- 
tion to the science available to the English student 
was Lee’s Introduction, a work not now to be had, 
even on the commonest bookstalls. A new edition of 
Dr. Carpenter’s Vegetable Physiology suggested this 
reflection. This work is not strictly a rival to the 
able introductory works of Lindley, the facile princeps 
of British systematists, nor to those of Balfour, the 
head of the scientific botanists of Scotland, nor to the 
various translations of Jussieu’s Cours élémentaire , it 
is a work sui generis on vegetable physiology. Dr. 
Lankester, the learned editor of this edition, has made 
some improvements and alterations. He has with- 
drawn some chapters to make room for new matter ; 
and he professes to have changed slightly the termi- 
nology. We find, on acursory perusal of the work, 
or rather a rapid glance at it, that he does not main 
tain the opinions of his author about the descent of 
the sap; yet he still retains the term “circulation,” 
word which conveys an impression that sap in 


vegetables is analogous to blood in animals. 
This opinion is held not only by the un- 
learned, or rather the unscientific, but by many 


eminent botanists. It is one of our time-honoured 
doctrines, or things to be believed because tradi- 
tionary or hereditary. Dr. Lankester (p. 79) states 
on this head: “ This has been called the descent of 
the sap. There is, however, good reason to doubt as 
to whether there is any such definite descent of the 
sap as is taken for granted by the above theory.” In 
the same page we perceive an unusual expression, 


viz., ‘‘they anastomosis,” videlicet, the fibres. Ana- 
stomose is ® verb, anastomosis is a noun. Probably 


the professor wrote ‘‘anastomose” and the printer 
changed it into ‘‘ anastomosis. To recommend a work 
on physiclogy by Dr. Carpenter would be superfluous, 
The editor of this new edition appears to have faith- 
fully performed his duty, and is well entitled to the 
gratitude of the fraternity of which he is so distin- 
guished a member. 

The Laws of Greek Accentuation Simplified. Third 
Edition. By the Rev. R. J. Bryce, LL.D., 
Principal of the Belfast Academy. (London: 
Williams and Norgate.)—Let us hear the advice 
of Porson to the youthful Greek scholar respect- 
ing accents:—‘‘Si quis vestrum ad accuratam 
Grecarum literarum scientiam aspirat, is probabilem 
sibi accentuum notitiam quam maturrimé comparet, 
in propositoque perstet scurrarum dicacitate et stul- 
torum irrisione immotus.” In these days there will 
probably be few ‘“‘scurre’’ or “stulti” to object to 
the study of accents as a useless incumbrance to the 
Greek language; unless we include in their number 
those whose more extensive reading and apter know- 
ledge of ancient and modern literature would lead 
them, like Mr. Cobden, to prefer one copy of the 
Times ‘to all the works of Thucydides,” though those 
persons whose studies have carried them as far as 
accents will probably be acquainted with only one 
work of this author. In fine, every one with the 
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slightest pretension to Greek scholarship ought to | 
his is | 
Let any student read through | 


have a knowledge of accents; and, fortunately, t 
very easily acquired. 
the twenty pages of this admirably simple little bro- 
chure, and devote half an hour each day for a fort- 
night to the steady acquisition of its contents, and we 
will insure him a knowledge which will save him 
hereafter—if he continue his classical studies—much 
toil and trouble. The youthful imitator of Sappho 


and Euripides will find accents indispe insable as | 


guides to quantity; and to encourage such a 
poetaster we will inform him that many men 
far more famous than Mr. Cobden have obtained 


a niche in the Muse Oxonienses or Canta- 
brigiens ses, and yet have not lacked the wit 
ciate the Times. T e meanings of innumerable words, 
such as Biss 3 C l 


and £143, Geores and So0res, vonerTwy an 
KenTrwy, & 


} ont, and yet only to be di 
guished by accent. So 











{00 xsAsuras, 2 











cas, ‘are three very diff parts of the same verb, 
xtasuw. It would be « out of place here to discuss such 
nuge grammatice as to whether, according to Her- 
mann, we ought to write 
mY, TIVES, das fou 

or rather with Buttemann, 
Or whether, again, we may accent thus: 

avbowmos Tis mos Tort One, 
Ty 

LE oo Tit mol TOT Onc. 
We will, however, say a few words. Mr. Bryce 
us, correctly enough, that we must write 10% 
vives, and not avéowaev vives ; which latter would of 


course imply that the acute accent might be placed 
farther back than the antepenultima. We cannot 
therefore, understand why he s 
to dew vives ; as the former, by the same viondiaes 
would imply that the circumflex accent might go 
farther back than the penultima; ar 


should preter 60m TiVAs 





a 











certainly prefer @as ov to pus wov, for which latter 
we should expect to have ws iuod: gas wou, too, is 
paralleled by such accentuation as doiuZ, Awiaad, ke. 
Finally, should the student care to ex] his know- 





t into modern, will 
assistance to him. 

a Guide to French Conversa- 
tion. By C. ProspEre Bantry. (London: David 
Nutt. Taunton: F. R. Clarke.)—This little work is 
a decided improvement upon former plans of teachi 
French conversation. ‘he arrangement is, to give 
certain model phrases, which in themselves have an 





ledge of ancient ( accents 
prove an invaluable 
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elasticity, so to speak, that renders them applicable to 
which are further suggested. 
flection are 
that by a 
lan- 


the variety of subjects 
The pupil’s powers of judgment and re 
employed as well as his memory—so 
natural process he is led to think in the French 
guage, l translate his thoughts 
1 foreign tongue—which latter is fatal both to fluency 
and to the idiomatic construction of 
Bahin has embodied a great deal of useful 
tion on the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, litera- 

ture, and French authors, &c. which facts will connect 
themselves in the pupil’s mind together with the 
mere verbal lesson—thus learning two thir at 
once. The author recommends that beginners should 
perform the exercises first in writing. This is a most 
useful book, and affords an easy and natural 

for acquiring the French language for conver: 
purposes. 
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hy, Literary an ! Practical: or 
the Printer’ s Handi und the Author's Vade-Mecum. 
(No. I.) By Henry BEADNEIL, Printer. ( hentia: 
’. Bowering.)—We must confess that we are some- 
what puzzled to understand the drift of this work, the 
first instalment of which is before us. In an ex- 
position of ‘the plan of the work,” it is stated that 
the object is “‘ to furnish a guide to those branches of 
literature which come more particularly within the 
province of the printer.” This might be taken to be 
nothing more than a roundabout way of saying that 
it was to teach compositors how to spell; but in the ese 
chapter, which is on English ¢ )rthograp hy, it is stated 
that “this is a subject which comes imme diate ly 
within the province of the printer, and of which, in the 
long run, he is the ulti arbiter.” This certainly 
opens up a new view of the functions of the printer, 
whom we have hitherto (erroneously as it appears) 
regarded merely as the most v aluable executant of 
the intention of the writer. . Beadne - 
claims for him the high px sition "of judg 
peal in the highest questions of philolo; —upon which 
disputes about spelling frequently turn. Mr. Beadnell 
refers to the spellin g of certain words as “anoma- 
lous and absurd,” and as reflecting “much dis- 
credit on the literary reputation of printers.” He 
condemns, for example, such words as centre, ogre, 
theatre, which, in his opinion, should be spelt center, 
oger, theater,—forgetting, or perhaps not aware, that 
the former mode of spelling is adopted in consequence of | 
the fact that we took these words from the French. In 
the same manner he considers manwuvre “‘ an extrava- 
gant anomaly,” and would substitute for it maneuver, 
which would be simply nonsense. We really cannot 
pursue the speculations of Mr. Beadnell any further. 
If ever he approach the practical part of ty pography, 
he may be useful and interesting, for it is possible | 









nate 
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ge of last ap- 








to appre- | 


ve should | 


sat ; down to 
cannot 


he plainly mistook his voc ation when he 
school printers in English orthography there 
be the shadow of a doubt. 
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1859. Edited by CuristopHer Inte, Esq. (Pub- 1s. 6d 
lished at the Field Office.)—The practice of issuing 
almanacs in connection with an illustrated paper is | 
growing to be very common, and the reception which 
is accorded to them by the public may be taken as an 
indication that they supply a want. That before us 
is one of the best specimens of the kind we have ever |} . 
| seen, and we can cordially recommend it to every | 
dweller in the country, from my lord to the farmer. Be atorical aang tet gring - 
Twelve finely-executed woodcuts fitly represent the en 
sports and pursuits of the months. For January we a hab ao) atte 1 Lor lon via F Ikestone, fep. vo Is. 6d. 
have a splendid view of the burst from cover, entitled | Fonbianque’s (E. B Treatise » Administrati 
‘How to get Over,” from the dashing pencil of | Brit avo. | ‘ 
Hablot Bre y»wne. In February, Mr. Weir gives us a » Hamne. ¢ 
capital sketch of “The W urrener,” with his stout 1. 
pony Jaden with rabbits, and smart terriers ~ rreting 
among the grass. March brings a more tragic scene, 
| no less than poor Re yaeré, with his fore paw in the anne 
| jaws of a steel trap; this is after Ans lell, and isa 
fine piece of nature. April is scoters by “The 
| Racehorse,” b y Hi: arry Hi: ill—a sple ondid bit of blood; 
| and May by * The Royal Th ames Yacht Club Match,” a Wig 
drawn by irr. T.G. Dutton. Juneand July are both | m 3 J Stock Con Acts 1856-7-8, Acts 
y T. H. Wilson—the former a ‘“ Boat Race at Put- | ,, babe Ps * : . 
| ney.” and the latter a quiet little ‘Fishing Box” on | 3 s’s | t of D n Histo Descriptiv 
| the Thames, enough to win the heart ‘of any broth . BVO. 108. 6d. ¢ ; : 
| of the angle. August has an “‘ Archery Meeting,” oe s- 
by Henning; and September a pretty bit of humour | Ne e and CI s Ma of ¢ ve Chemical A s 
by Wilson, entitled ** Picking a Bone with a Raven;” | ne : lis the I aoa 8 
whilst October has a fine drawing x of a greyhound, 2 ¢ ee 
‘A Coursing Crack,” by the sameartist. Nove r|y The) . pent and lastre V 
is adorned by two fine ‘ Devons,’ by ies i 
ind December appr’ priate b Up. ‘the rear rriage Roads and Water Conveyances, & 
with “ A Day in the Si on from the inimitable 3 Farewell Discours 
crayon of John Leech. For the literary de partme nt Di ee ee ts 
of the Ru al Ah anac it should be sufficient recom- ur Cha t, 18mo. Is. swd. 
cpadatlen So cake Chak i fa edited by Christop ev. FM res and A son Literary and 8 
Idle, Esq., the author of ‘‘ Hints on Shooting and . r.) New English 1 W 8 : 
Fishing,” &e. This is not, as many have supposed, a hester’s Di Minis Series of Cabur . ° 
mere nom de plume, but is honourably borne by a ; Atlas of M Geograp! w edit. 8vo. 12 
gentleman of high reputation in the SI orting world, astii Opera, with I me ta Dr. A . 
and who is now one of the editors of the Field—the | geripture Pr Scott. Old , s t IV 
tl 1 s ul English, 12 : 
s il 1 t SV \ 
vens's (Dr.) I Relig s Mov called M 3 
vevilia's ( 1s, Lord B Works, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl.: I 
S oe ea : [anual versati 12mo. 3 
ni no S si f ¢ ls, W ~ eu 12mo. 14 : . 
The Illustrated London Almanac, 1859 (published at | s Peeve ive. 3). s, Books and 3 1 Notes, 2 
198, Strand), is another cay specimen of these | , coy <P. °° - L apr ress r 
annuals. As its name implies, it is issued in connec- rhe) Home of 7 12 f 
tion with the /l/ustrated London News—still, in spite | Seymour's Se Men ete gg 
of all its rivals, by far the most eminent of the illus- héepeate’s’ Works 0 
trated journals. The illustrations in th , Goose. aie i ey 
are even more numerous than in the last; t sees scan dot lament Hike I é , 
should be observed that most of them have alre \n 2 Mc 6d.; ( 
appeared in the /Justrated London News, and that the | + va.) J tu bipar rot Barnabys in A 2 
editors had an almost boundless stock of wood blocks to | 1 » be Happy, 4to. 1 ; : 
select from. What are new, however, are six groups | ten. tie Gat cl — ee ae 
of British birds, printed in colours, and awn and | Wil: Stricture of the Urethra Sve, Sa. Gd ol 
described under the supervision of Mr. Gould, the | Wilitms’s (irs) Syllabie Spelling, oth edit. revised, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl 


lin this almanac 


bodies, and our 


uch attention is pai 


he heavenly 


ornithologist. M 
to the movements of tl 











great visitor of last ve: anethe comet—naturally occu- 
pies a great deal of space. Phe literature of this 
almanac is moreover extrem ly we ll con npil ed. 
Cassell’s Illustrated A l 
Kent and Co.) ish al lece 
ind not without its mer num 





d be for ‘es 
ation. 
tit contains a 
last vear 
number for the 


lustrations have the air of h: ving appear 
but they are still fresh enough to deserve 
The great feature of this almanac is th 
comalate: record of the transactions of 

London Magazine.—The 
current month contains some very excellent matter; 
and to those who have not yet r “a them we can very 
cordially rape out the admirable essays upon Shak- 
spere which 2 re appe ¢ in this magazine — 
of cR. C. B.” Whoever he may be, the 
writer is a = Hat Shaksperian scholar, ve Me 1 with 
a deep love and wide knowledgeof his author. His 
criticisms are often very new and startling, but they 
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signature 


are never trite; which is much to say of one who 
dares sit down, in the year of grace 1858, to write 
about the character of Hamlet. The article entitled 


“ Thoughts about Haydn,” by the same pen, will also 
repay perusal. 

The Phytologist for November contains an 
of “the Flora of Portland,” by Henry Groves, and 
that of Matlock, by the Rev. W.M. Hind. There 
is an excellent account of a day’s botanising upon 
Chat Moss, rich locality for t ant ad other 
‘* marish mosses,” Drosera, and other rarities of tl 
bog. Among other contents are the proceedings of 
the Thirsk Natural History Society, and some inte- 
resting reviews. 


account 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Armstrong's Theology of Christian Experience, post Svo. 6s, 6d. cl. 
Adventures of a Horse in Peace and War, 4to. ls. bds. 






Adams's Sacred Allegories, new edit. 4to, 21s. cl. gilt 
Bell's Sunday Evenings with Sophia, fep. §vo. 2s. 6d. cl. : 
Blunt's (Rev. J.) Plain S bed to a Country Congrega- 
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BisHop.—One of our leading 
ro invited to his hospitable man- 


DINING WITH A 


prelates not long 





sion in London a country rector, an old friend, n 
one of the remote provinces. The simple-minded 
gentleman came about five o'clock, having a notior 
that he should arrive about the dinner hour. Soon 
ifter he had taken his tea was brought round. 

Well,” thought : the 1 r “ thisis bare living, at 





a beef- 
hardly 


any rate; if Ih ad hoon T would have had 
re I came; but I 


steak at a chop-house bef 
e at one o'clock. Is 


ecter ed that a bishop would di 


it a fa -day, I wonder?” He drank his tea, how- 
ever, ow said nothing. About half-past seven o'clock 
his bed candle was placed in his hand, and he was 
con to his sleeping room. ‘Call you this 


lucted 
* he soliloquised ; should 
better at Silvert 


ble mutton chop 


London 


fared far 


have 








glass of 











my comforta my 

beer at nine o'clock, and I uld have been 
in bed ten, well fed and con But here 
I am. half-starved in the midst of splendour—as 
hungry as a  hunter—almost ready to devour 
my bi: t. like the boa constrictor— ha, ha! and 
whe rything looks so grand. Well, tine furni- 
ture won’t make a man fat. Give me substantial 


victuals, and you may take the gilding.” Soliloquising 
undressed himself 


in this fashion he , pulled over his 
ears his cotton nightcap, “‘ with a tassel on the top,” 
as the song says, and crept into bed, coiling hims¢ 

1p comfortably; and being of a for rgiving temper he 


soon forgot his troubles, and sunk into his first sleep 
as sweetly as a “christom child;” when lo! after a 
while, bells begin to ring, and a smart knock at o 
door redounds through his room, al id a voice is hear 
saying ‘* Dinner is on the table, sir. The old gen- 
tleman awoke in considerable confusion, not knowing 
whether it was to-day or to-morrow ; : and according 
to the most authentic account he appeared short ns 
after at the dinner table, though in a somewhat ruffled 
condition as relates to his wardrobe, and mentally ia 
a haze of uncertainty as to the day of the week and 

| he meal he was eating.—/ vas rs Magazine. 
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WE have no modern name in E 
can place beside the names of M 


of Madame Récamier, of the Princess 
and of her who is the subject of 
volun Lady Blessington’s was a g 


' 
unsubstantial empire, that 





nT > ? 1 
ran in falsenoor 





ts 


usurpation, that forgot too much the habits of 
English society and the character of the English 
people. Probably, if the late Lady 
had had the ambition, she had the gifts to be the 
queen of an intellectual world. But fortune 
brought so many offerings to her feet, that she 
disdained to strive for triumphs which a less 
favoured one would have ardently sought. Ex- 
cept for political purposes, it is almost impossible 
to create in England such intellectual centres as 
those in which the French delight, and the chie 
charm of which is conversation. Holland House 
was simply a political club, and when the Whig 
phalanx was broken, through the adoption by the | 
Conservatives of Whig principles, the glory of | 
Holland House departed. We find the influence | 
which the sa/on asserts in Franceexplained neither 
by French sociality nor by the supposed supe- | 
riority of the French as talkers, but by the pre- 
tentiousness of French gallantry. The French 


4 














are more gregarious, but it is doubtful whether | 
they are more social, than the English; and the 

best French conversation is inferior to the | 
best English conversation, the contrary opinion 
having nothing to recommend it but its currency. 
Like so many other French things, French con- ! 
versation is rhetoric and epigram, not a sponta- { 
neous breathing of the soul; whereas English | 
conversation, like English poetry, has breadth, 
variety, force, fullness, and naturalness. Free 
utterance is the mother of noble utterance. It 
was so in Greece; it is infinitely more so in 
England. And where, in consequence of freedom, 
is the grandest public speech, there will be the 
grandest private speech. We think rather meanly 
of the French salon. What has ever come out of 
it except a few clever repartees, all looking dis- 
mally small beside a burst of genuine English 
humour? If the Paris salon is somewhat dreary, 
how much drearier must be a Berlin edition of | 
it! The German is never so ridiculous as when 
imitating the Frenchman—a blunder which he is 
exceedingly prone to commit. German influ- 
ences may improve, as undoubtedly they have 
improved, the French mind; but French influences 
are fatal wherever they come. They starve the 
intellectual being and they poison the moral life. 
When Roman degeneracy was beginning under the 
Empire, one of the shows at which the Roman popu- 
lace laughed huge, fierce laughter, was elephants 
dancing on the tight rope. Is a German trying 
to talk like a Frenchman a less preposterous 
spectacle? She who is more familiarly known to 
us as Rahel than as the wife of Varr nh von 
Ense, seemed to think the spectacle, so far from 
preposterous, sublime. We are bound to record 
our admiration of Rahel under many points. But, 
looking at her through our own eyes and not 
through those of German exaggeration and senti- 
mentality, we are far from inclined to place her 
among the great women of all times. In what- 
soever she did or said blazed a Hebrew intensity 
which constituted the real interest of her charac- 
ter. Behind French babblement and German 
cloudiness stirred that prophetic element which 
is the stupendous prerogative as it is the tragic 
doom of her race, and to which nothing corres- 
ponds in the French or the German nature. The 
god of her abject idolatry was Goethe, who tried 
hard to be a Greek and only succeeded in being 
cold—though of course the idolators call th  cold- 
ness by a very different name. Perhaps it was 
the contrast of that coldness with her own 
Hebrew intensity which so deeply impressed her. 
Yet she could honour and love better men than 
Goethe. She felt all the grandeur of Fichte’s 
character, and mourned with the warmth of a 
sist :r when that strong voice which had roused 
the Germans to the combat for freedom and 
fatherland was hushed in death. Uninfluenced 








however by the example of Fichte, and warring 

with her own individuality, her hankering was 
e ° . % °) : ba 

ever for a kind of vapoury dilettanteism. She 
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ended in despair. It was a species of brilliant | 


Ashburton | 
| Martyr were 
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| need¢ 
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| Schlegel. 


| Gallic vivacity. 
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revered the divine heroisms, yet dreamt that you 

could settle the most important ¢ ffairs or give 

the essence of a vast system with a clever ora 


pointed phrase. The thunders of the French 
Revolution and the conflict of Europe with Napo- 
leon did not startle her into a reality, which, 
though lower, would still have been loftier than 
her misty transcendentalisms. Th did not 
startle into reality Germany itself. The season 
of direst conflict was the season of Germany’s 
nost visionary existence, ‘The realm was cruci- 
fied, but knew it not, and was bewildered with 
wildest phantasies. <All the tortures of the 
forgotten:in the fervours of the 
mystic. While Napoleon was conquering Ger- 
many, the German philosopher was conquering 
the Universe. The less of his native soil was 
left as a footing, the more lie felt inclined to soar 
into the air. Itis well for the world that there 
has been a German philosophy, but not well for 
Germany. Valour cannot be denied to the Ger- 
mans ; force of will they havenot. Their philo- 
sophy has increased their feebleness of will ; it 
has made them still more lotos eaters than they 
were before. What of strenuous, persistent, and 
daring, Goethean indifference had left untouched, a 





| philosophy infinite in its idealism overthrew. And 

in the midst of the ruins, or rather in the midst | 
|of the void, Rahel 
| boundless talk could clothe phantoms with flesh. 


set up her salon as if 
The individuals and the nations that are more 
imaginative than passionate cannot have too 
much sorrow; for sorrow is slow in touching their 
inmost soul. During the thirty years’ war, 
during the omnipotence of Napoleon, and at 
other times, the Germans suffered bitterly; but 
they have never suffered enough. They must 
suffer more than they have ever yet suffered 


| before they can do anything great—before they 


can gain that unity which is one of the noblest 
triumphs reserved for the future. It was not 
richer culture, but keener sorrow, that Germany 
1 when Rahel began to reign; and she, as 
the daughter of a race alike imaginative and 
passionate, alike gifted and unfortunate, should 
have known this. To make Berlin what Edin- 
burgh has sometimes in praise, but oftener in 
derision, been called—the modern Athens—was a 
godless inspiration when the wail from the Jena 
fight was resounding through the earth. We 
marvel not at the flagrant contradictions into 
which the most ardent heart in Germany, 


Goerres, was betrayed on beholding such cri- | 


minal puerilities. This man of fiery enthusiasm 
and of opulent genius first saluted the French 
Revolution with hymns of joy, then buffeted it 
with his scorn and stabbed 
Now a renegade he was not, though such a 
name was perhaps with justice applied to a 
self-vaunting Southey, and to the 
the sensual, and the canting Frederick 
Goerres simply felt what all earnest 
minds must feel—the hollowness of liberalism, 
the shallowness of intellectualism, when com- 
pared to the moral and the religious life. He did 
not take the best way to express the feeling, but 
the feeling itself was true and grand. It was not 
truer and grander for Germany thirty or forty 
years ago than for England now. And if it were 
thoroughly to penetrate England, there would be 
small demand for pedantic treatises on sociology, 
or for blatant discourses thereon. The author of 
this work on Lahel and her Times dimly sees 
what is Germany’s principal and profoundest re- 
quirement: yet he prates in the same silly, bom- 
bastic style about Rahel and Rahel’s sa/on as the 
Germans generally. The interest of the book 
tlien is not to be sought in this barren and howl- 
ing region. Considerable interest nevertheless it 
has, though spoiled somewhat by attempts at 
There are striking delineations 
of the moods, motives, and aspects of the German 
community since the death of Frederick the 
Great; and finished and faithful portraits of the 
most noted personages with whom Rahel came 
into contact. The author does not belong to the 
rabid revolutionary school—a school which is 
everywhere losing ground; he belongs to 
that better school which detests 
| dogmas of the demagogues and the despo- 
| tism of the dynasties, Perhaps every reader 
will be most impressed by the writer’s observa- 
| tions on the growing estrangement from each 


it with his hate. | 


vain, | 


alike the | 





other of the various classes in Germany, and by 
the evidence which he furnishes that the German 
patricians, at the beginning of the century so 
patriotic, have been rapidly declining in true 
dignity and worth. Kings, both in Germany and 
elsewhere, have perhaps been rather improving; 
but, both in Germany and elsewhere, the noble 
by birth have degenerated into the ignoble by 
character. Hence a double tendency in Europe 
which puzzles the ordinary politicians: Europe is 
becoming at once more democratic and more 
monarchical. To the people political forms are 
indifferent, provided certain primordial yearnings 
are satisfied. In vain you discourse to them 
on the excellence of a Constitution if it will not 
work, or is a dead mechanism. Theoretically you 
may demonstrate the desirableness of an aristo- 
cracy to cherish a chivalrous temper in the 
nation, to moderate what is capricious in the 
ruler, and to restrain what is mutinous in the 
multitude. But if your aristocracy drowses down 
into a leprous faineantism, the best theoretical 
arguments will avail nothing to shield it from 
destruction. When the Roman senate was more 
degraded than the Roman mob, and ran before the 
mob to offer servile homage to any miscreant or 
madman the pretorians had chosen as Empe- 
ror, truly the sooner the Roman senate was 
annihilated the better. Everywhere just now 
aristocracies are too like the Roman senate in 
its worst days: and especially in Prussia, the 
circle which Rahel, as the centre, peculiarly 
swayed. An indulgence in frivolous pleasures, a 
desperate defence of privileges obsolete and 
odious, but more ridiculous than odious, dis- 
loyalty to the king, hatred of the people, sym- 
pathy with the foes of the fatherland alone—these 
words faintly paint a large or the largest section 
of the Prussian nobility. Yet the author of this 
volume confesses that the German nobility had 
been the champions of the right in many an evil 
hour, and held on high the old Teutonic standard 
when the people, wholly apathetic, would have 
allowed it to be trampled in the dust. This, then, 
is a feature as new as it is deplorable in German 
developement. We are brought to a chasm be- 
tween lord and peasant, over which no amount 
of Rahel-salon eloquence can help us. Can it 
aid us better in what was so marked a feature of 
Rahel’s times—religious revival. Still less can 
it there aid us. Religious revivals in these 
generations contrast well with the sceptic’s 
scoff, and the people’s impiety of a hundred 
years ago. If we look only at the surface 
of those religious revivais, however, they 
deceive us: if we look below the surface 
they make us unspeakably sad; for we shudder 
on encountering the infection of that prevailing 
dilettanteism which was the bane of Rahel’s 
career, and from which we would save Religion 
if we could save anything at all. ‘To restore 
Catholicism to its former splendour and power, 
to stiffen Protestant orthodoxy once more into 
despotic, unpitying, inexorable unbendingness, to 
pour a fresh spirit into existing forms and for- 
mulas, to create both a new spirit and new forms 
—these in Germany were the different endeavours. 
The two former repelled Rahel; toward the 
two latter her being bounded in cordial response. 
The result was a mitigated Quietism, a well-bred 
Mysticism—not too rhapsodical in its utterance. 
It was the religious state into which the warmest, 
richest bosoms of Germany had passed. But 
what was the religious luxury of the individual 
was an obstacle, not an aid, to national redemp- 
tion. Those who had not retired from the public 
cause into transcendental thought morbidly 
shrank from it into the sanctuary of religious 
emotion. There were so many pietists the more, 
and so many patriots the less. This was the 
woe in Germany, that when influences beautiful 
and holy sprang forth amid the influences 
hideous and unholy, they tended equally with 
these to sever class from class. 

Schleiermacher began the century with an inge- 
nious and suggestive sermon: then came the 
prophet Fichte, then the prophet Goerres; then 
the satirist Boerne; then the mocker Heine. The 
Byronic disenchantment and despair which had 
seized the strong German breast Heine breathed 
partly in sweet lyrical music, and partly in the 
most withering irony. Rahel was herself as dis- 

| enchanted as Germany, though she was by nature 
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too joyous tie to despair. Dying a year 
or two after the July Revolution, shi w the 
disenchantment « nee d isen- 
€ ( sen. 

nent n chol 
shed s fro: nd 
» land. ns—one of 
those the ng Rahel 
the s k i d told 
; her more tremet 1dou than 
her own fate t!} le vani The 
birth of Rahel was r death on 





the 9th March 1833. The nt embraced 
between those two years has a striking com- 
pleteness. It wasa drama full of events, but | 
more noisy than eventful, and where the events 
were greater than the men. Simply revolu- 
tionary and reactionary, it was not Its 
pervading French element gave it a " false- 
hood, even when it was protesting the most em- 
phatically against the false. 
fury, it restored from feebleness and tear, 
ginal in its insanities, it was mimetic in its so- 
brieties. Aspiring to do the work of 2 thousand 
years in ten, it fell back fatigued on the Middle 
Ages. 
in whom, however, much was 

With a yearning for change and 
change equally profound, it had neither the right 
love of good nor right abhorrence of evil. 
Making sacrifices freely, it would not climb by 
patient martyrdoms and thorough repentance to 
the realities of God. It tried to compensate by 
enormous waste for enormous haste. Culmi- 















Its freshest production was Water Scott 


reminiscence. 
a dread of 






+ 
the 


could not solve the smallest soc it il prot lem. 
Beginning in encyclopedism and ending in Saint 
Simonianism, it dre: me that a blaze of artificial | 
light could take the place of strenuous labour and | 
sublime renouncement. It professed to be guided | 
by philanthropy alone; yet the more it multiplied 
phil anthropic agencies, the more the squalor, the 
anguish, and the vir idictive despair of the indi- 
gent increased. Since 1833, the year when Rahel 
died, if we have not entered ‘better paths, we have | 
felt more strongly the need of them. 3ut, instead | 
of striving to incarnate that. which is oldest. in | 
the human heart, we spend our strength in vain 
efforts to revive that Vhiel h is oldest in human 
institutions. Even in ps iinting we cannot tell the | 
sting to follow nature in his pictures without | 
zabbling about pre-Raphaelitism. The two words 
which, amid boundless humbug and j jargon, indi- 
cate our clear duty and the commensurati destiny 
are—Manliness and Godliness. The se, however, 
are too honest in sound and too direct in demand 
for our taste. Our Evangel must be fant: istic, or | 
it will not please us. We abandon the faith in the 
infallibility of certain books revered as —— | 
yet forth with set’on high as an infalli bility C: 
iyle, or Ruskin, or Emerson, or Maurice, or any »:| 
other idol of the hour. In truth, we are unwil- 
ling to bear the trouble of a long moral eo 
of a long spiritus al education. We would r r 
have pungent ideas, startling novelties, w ith a 
dash of Gothie from the past to make it pictu- 


| 


resque. In these respects Rahel, though belonging | 
to a somewhat different age from ours, was just 


as faulty as any of us. She sympathised in her | 
latter da ys with what w as most outrageous in 
Saint Simonianism. In 1814 Varnhagen von Ense, 
poe ep 29, married Rahel Levin, ared 43. Varn- 
hagen von Ense — within the last week or two 
borne to his long home— not a man of 
genius; but he had many most excellent quali- | 
ties, both of the — and the heart. and Rahel 
seems to have been perfectly ] happy in her married 
| 


} 


was 





life. Yet rave ¢ childi sh heed to the nonsense | 
about some divine tran sfigu Irement which was to | 
be achieved in marriage by the improved Chris- 
tianity of which Saint Simon claimed to be the 











author. She was willing, however, along with 
the improved Christianity, to adopt the most 
advanced Hegelianism. She warmly welcomed 
the last monstrosity, whatever it might happen 
to be. On the whole, thouch she 
the chief faults of the very cle 
does not our liking 


ree from 
yman, she 


very clever 


was f; 
ver wi 


for 





Increase 






women. We are inclined to agree with Saint 
Paul in reference to a woman's duties and post. 
tion. The quickness of a woman’s sensibilities 


that in 


and the ple nitude of her emotions show 
he has work 


changing the hearth into an altar s 


enough. ‘There is to woman the ee vast 
but unrewarded, unrenowned, of silent, sanctify- 


ing charities. From that realm why should 
praters about emancipation try to withdraw her? 
Woman forgets pain through love, and teaches 


the best of Karth’s sons to practise the same 


Destroying with | 
Ori- | 


nating in the miracles of physical science, it | 
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path in thes adays 180 
he marehes along with 


counter no brother braveand 

in suffering forthe sake of oth 1 
sisters, magnanimous in torture and brave and 
boundless in affection, meeteth he! And Rahel 
would have belonged to that heavenly sisterhood if 
| she had had a country. 
promise are for the Jew and Jewe 
of passage or of exile. In Israel 








have been one of the memorable women—one of 


the prophetesses. As it was, the 
mind. predominated over the loftiness 
| character. She became a talking and scril 

machine, with an immense environment of ta 
| ing and scribbling me cony—nae The i ntellec etually 


gifts of her 





Even intellectually pte she was ‘not over- 
rated, we think she did wisely in not adopting 
authorship as a profession. Her style wants 
genial flow—it is hybrid and halting. She eul- 
| tivated the aphoristic; but none of her aphorisms 
are likely to enter into the everlasting 
of thought. Nevertheless, through her opul 
queenly individuality, she will ny 
longer, and be more fervently adored, 
of the gods she worshipped. 
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Poems.) By 
London: Franz Thimm. 
A .itTtLe volume of verse, very 
topics and its mé¢ but steadily pervaded 
healthy and manly as well as a po tic spirit. 
author is a German resident in London, 
utilised and cheered the scanty leisure left after 
lis 


Gedichte, &c. } 
1858. 


varied in it 





res, 








Alltiigiiches Werk in der tosenden Stadt 





| by the composition of the verses now submitted 
to his own aud tothe German public. Thoughts of 
home and. the failure of the German revolution 
frequently emerge in the volume; but Herr Mare 
is no sentimentalist or whiner, and makes hope 




































brighten what is sad in memory. Hear ho Ww 
pleasantly the poet apostrophises his Havann: 
in rhymes which bear the heading 
Y MEINE CIGARRE 

Du hast ch mir ergeben, 

7 ) Bra inde wol reif 

Cigarre, siisses Leben— 

Wie dich die Gluth ergreift! 

Du ae hst nicht ausim Wi 

Da brennst du stirker noch ; 

Im ts dem Duftemy finde 

Ich re t nger doch. 

Mit Kiissen bis ende 

Regliickst du meine Noth, 

Und wenn ich Dampf entsende, 

Wird All enroth 

Es schweicen Sorgen. Schr n, 

Ein siiss Vergessen wiegt 

In Schlummer alle Herzen, 

Von solchem Hauch besiegt. 

Tergessen und Vertraiimen, 

Da das beste T 

Py dir. aus fernen Raiimen, 

Ci e, du mein Heil. 
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OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDEN 
November 10, 1858. 
Early Art in Umbria. 
THE intrinsic merits and existing wealth of the s ] 





known as the Umbrian can hardly be appre 
one has visited the provinces ineluded under t! 
signati a taCeateel Italy ; and, thor 


igh so often passe 








throuch by tourists on the highwavs between Rome 
and Floren it may { whether tl t 
secluded vy ys and lL towns of t! 

regions have yet recei f the at ! 
they deserve from the searchers after beauty, whe r 
in nature or art. An agricultural rather t! pas= 





toral district, Umbria is rich in 





loveliness disposes to tranquil feeling and sinks ) 
into the memory. The most veful outlines dis- 
tinguish its cultured hills, wh ile loftier Apennines 


curiant with all 


} 
und 


look down with majesty on v 
the produce of a beautiful a 
Naples) everywhere hang 


ne (as are 


sin festoons from mulberry, 





or falls in magnificent clusters from the branches of 
higher trees; the olive, covering ve extents of 





upland, attains that immeasurable antiquity when its 
gnarled trunk gapes open in cavernous cells, or 
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| wreaths itself into tortuon s f 3 f iS as the 
dreams of wizardry. Monasteries and vents are 
o numer 1s to form t sually 
ipying r isely 
) ; i the ¢ eor- 
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very little beyon ithe} 

among who nay | oned with honour Bon- 
figli (who close irly in the sixteenth 
c mntury , Ore 30-83), his son Domenico 
(also called Domenico de Paris), and Scaramuccia 


(1616-80 














Assisi is, south of Florence, rreat museum 
of early Italian art, as represented by Tuscan 
masters: but Perugia is, in these provinces, the 
metropolis of the school peculierly their own. 
In that city are relics the sacred art anterior 
to Giotto, vet, I believe, little wn to stran- 
ers, an ih : whilst i ge the ¢ simplicity 
of a period emergil barba important 





history ( 
hod, an 
supp¢ 


nalace 
cE uace 


talian paint- 
symbolism dis- 
ysed that a fresco 
of the Podesta, 
fire in 1567, is ancient extant 
though a local eee states that it was 


— with the 
ing, in re 1 to the ideas, met 
ee by th em. It hast been 
el on the site of the 


in their ec 
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in acl 
le ol by 
in Peru 





2 most 








executed by order of the n unici council not earlier 
than 1297. Maestd della 1 is “tl e grandiloquent 
title n to 'this little chaal. from the application 





» sacred pic- 
and under a 


term maesta in the Mi 
tures on the walls of streets or 
portico, in front of the destroyed palace, it was that 
this freseo of th » Virgin and Cc hild originally stood, 
afterwards inclose od for protection w ithin consecrated 
walls, built origi the palace front in 
1335, and renewed in r the conflagration, 
which has left nothing of ient portico but a 
single arch, now built up ire street, but 
one of the most beautiful. fragmen early Italian 
Gothie in this country. It is only through a muslin 
veil that can be examined, after the removal of a 
heavier covering, the colossal figures of the Virgin 
and Child, with three ang from below, in 
this curious fresco: tl and crowned, 


of the 












adoring 





‘ get 
wearing a long mantie of me >», holds the 
Child, who is fally dr upright on her lap ; 





urtain to exhibit 


two hands behind appear rais ; 
lesign and 


the celestial vision. With ma 


iditvy of 








A P } come ¢ anal ¢ 
long pinched features, there some approach to 
beauty of the sterner cast in the Mother, and some 
gracefulness in the angels, whose f however, 


lern than 





are supposed by Ie eal writers more 
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The Deity is in one 
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Agostino (a s 
vent of the A 
church of a sup] 
of these frescoes represented 
but only four eves ; in al 
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head, 





, : . st - 
and faces, but again only four eyes: gure the 
action heing that of blessing. Other a S- 
coes, with the date 1407, oecupy the san ills with the 
last-named of these innocent}y-inten profanities 























in the church dedicated, beside the hospital, t 
St. Cri 

Phe rch of St. A » — constructed 
fr m ! 1 t been that either 
of VY lea | = gg 
rae ( r peristy l 

hal le ( ri = 

tains I uy the t 
only remarkable for i¢ 

senting on the same tl 

Laurence, st named 
isplavs her mn which the 
head of the Sa I a lar licence on 
the part of the ¢ t, it t i describes 
the I om immediate 
contact with ‘ace of the Divine original ! 

{nother work of the thirteenth century is a large 
Crucifixion in the very interesting chapel (itself a 
building of the fifteenth) dedicated to St. Ber- 
nardino of Siena, adjoining the principal Francis- 
ean Convents This is by Margaritone Arezzio 

8-1272), with the date 1272: pi a 
form of colossal proportions, in its rigid treat- 


t . 
nent, almost grotesque expression, and utter ab- 
anatomic knowledge, similar, though per- 
xi f Giotto; but in 
figures of much 


sence of 





ans inferior, to the Crucifi 
circlets at the four extremities 
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Father above, the Magdalene and St. John at the ex- 
tremities of the arms, and below the feet St. Francis 
adoring, an introduction the more interesting when 
we consider that this may probably be the portrait of 
the Saint, whom Margaritone had painted from the 
life in another picture, and whose features might be 
retained in the memory of many contemporaries at 
the date of the present. An altar-piece in this chapel, 


by Bonfigli, illustrates both the artistic and ecclesi- | 


astical history of the fifteenth century, in a manner 


strikingly dramatic and imaginative: in the upper part | 


is the Saviour, surrounded by angels, in act of bestow- 
ing a banner on St. Bernardino, who stands at a lower 
level, devoutly submissive but tranquil ; in compart- 
ments below are two actions minutely represented, 
though on a small scale—one, the burning of books 


on negromancy and astrology, obscene pictures, cards, | 


murderous weapons, and objects of female luxury, 
which took place before the Perugian Cathedral in 
1425 on the invitation of St. Bernardino, or rather 
by the impulse of those conscience-stricken through 
his eloquence, similar in power and effect to that of 
Savonarola, and said to have been alike successful 
from the pulpits of many Italian cities—the other, a 
distribution of consecrated tapers made to these 
citizens in 1457 by Pope Pius II., who appears 
surrounded with all the pomps of office and 
ceremonials. 

Many works by Bonfigli are extant here, interesting 
as forming the link of connection between earlier art 
and the school of Pietro Vannucci (or Perugino), 
but few, unfortunately, have been preserved from 
injuries more or less material. Though not free from 
mannerism and stiffness, they certainly evince powers 
of expression and a degree of knowledge in advance 
of preceding masters. One series, begun by him in 
1453, but finished by another hand seventeen years 
later, in the fine old Communal Palace, represents the 
acts and miracles of two patron saints revered in this 
city—St. Ercolano (a martyred Bishop of Perugia) 
and St. Louis (a French Bishop of royal blood)— 
frescoes restored in 1840, but, notwithstanding this, 
so injured that some of their subjects are quite unin- 
telligible, and their location, carried like a frieze 
round the walls of a lofty chamber, is unfavourable; 
yet in some complicated groups, with architectural 
backgrounds, particularly a funeral scene in achurch, | 


may still be recognised a skill of composition and | curious it is to contrast the exact drawing, in faultless 


freedom from antique conventionalism, that establish 
the claims of Bonfigli to a distinguished place in art- 
history. By him is one of the mystical and much- 


revered paintings on banners, called Gonfaloni, of which | where, instead of architecture, landscape alone, such | 


five are kept, carefully veiled from sight, in different 
churches of Perugia, only removed to be carried in 
procession through the streets on rare occasions, such 
as those of great public calamity, earthquake, or 
pestilence, and a few anniversaries of signal deliver- 
ances. Popular tradition attaches something myste- 
rious to all these banner pictures—either that their 
artists cannot be known (spite of evidence to the con- 
trary), or that the figure of the Madonna, introduced 
in each, was finished by invisible, therefore celestial, 
hands! That by Bonfigli, ordered by the magis- 
racy during a visitation of the plague in 1476, re- 
resents the Virgin kneeling among clouds, holding 
the Child, who stands in a basket of tlowers supported 
by four angels; and, on lower level, Saints Sebastian, 
Florentius (a martyr-soldier, to whom is dedicated 
the church containing this Gonfalone), Pellegrinus, 
and Philip Benizi—the last two saints of the order of 
Servites, to whose convent this church is attached ; 
in the background, far below these more exalted per- 
sonages, are citizens of different sexes and stations, 
kneeling to deprecate the Divine wrath; and in the 
centre, forming a link between the celestial and terres- 


smaller scale, exhibiting superior skill—the Eternal | trial grouping, an angel displaying a long scroll, origi- 


numerous company of white-robed and black-veiled 
nally inscribed with four octave stanzas, now entirely | nuns had just retired, after I had observed their silent 
erased, because of such severe import in their denun- | devotions as they knelt at the stalls of their spacious 
ciation against the vices and vanities of the Perugian | antique-looking choir; and it struck me that this 
citizens, that modern pride, displacing olden piety, | scene expressed the blending of purity, piety, and 
could no longer endure the sternly-admonishing me- | peace, like spirits to guard and consecrate the invio- 
mento! The lines are preserved, however, and I | lable spot. But, some lay-sisters remaining, I was 
could admire their quaint austerity, in a work, a | allowed by their courtesy to examine, though at tan- 
curiosity in its way, called “Notizie Istoriche | talising distance and through folding doors, some 
dei S. Gonfaloni di Perugia.” It is only through | frescoes considered to be of the thirteenth century, 
a gauze veil that these banner-pictures can | and the school of Cimabue, on the walls of the ori- 
ever be examined, so that their merits in co- | ginal chapter-house. They represent the Virgin and 
louring cannot possibly be appreciated; but there | Child between St. Bernard and St. Lucia (who wears 
is expression and beauty of composition in | the black habit of a Benedictine nun); and above, 
that by Bonfigli. Others represent the Saviour in the | along a kind of frieze, twelve lambs, over which is the 
act of hurling thunderbolts or arrows, but arresting | figure of the Saviour in glory; but this last, to my 
his hand on intercession of the patron saints, who | regret, invisible from the distance where I stood. 
interpose between his wrath and the prostrate citi- | The forms are large, majestic, and (as far as I could 
zens seen in the distance below—certainly the | judge) bearing the characteristics of the school to 
strongest and most naive expression of that reliance | which they are ascribed by good authorities. Being 
on the interceding offices of saints which Protestantism | also admitted into the outer parlour, a vaulted and 
so unreservedly condemns! | pillared chamber of the original monastery, I could 
Another valuable series pertaining to the fifteenth | see, though the grille dividing it from the inner com- 
century, though not to the Umbrian school, is the | partment where the veiled ladies appear to 
story of St. Bernardino, represented on eight | receive guests, a fresco covering the whole surface 
small panels, in distemper colours, by Vittore Pisano | of wall on one side, ascribed to Cimabue 
(known as Pisanello) of Verona, an artist very | or his immediate pupils, and, as it struck me, finely 
| few of whose works are extant. These are in | characterised both in general design and the expres- 
the sacristy of the principal Franciscan church, | sion of heads, nor in any part seriously injured. In 
having once adorned the folding doors before a niche | its upper part appear the Saviour and the Virgin, 
containing the image of the Sienese saint. Their | seated on thrones, opposite and at the same level (as 
subjects extend from the birth of Bernardino to | if ina relation of equality). Angels hover at each 
miracles wrought, on appeal to his protection, after | side, and below, on the earthly surface, kneel the two 
his death, in which latter he appears as a vision | Saint Johns—the Baptist gazing upwards, wrapt in 
among clouds; and all the freshness, even brilliancy, | devotion; the Evangelist, whose countenance is full 
of tints is perfectly retained in these very curious | of serious sweetness, intently reading from a volume. 
pieces, that illustrate not only the religious ideas | Laterally to these figures, in a separate compart- 
and practices, but the manners and customs, | ment, not visible from my place behind the grille, is 
secular and ecclesiastical, of their time. Friars | the Martyrdom of St. Juliana, representing that 
and priests, ladies of fashion and nuns, soldiers and | saintly virgin suspended by the hair, and scourged by 
assassins, magistrates superbly grave, courtiers and | executioners before her decapitation. In the sacristry 
pages fantastically gay, pass before us in motley | some paintings of miniature scale and high tinish 
assemblages of studied contrasts, that might be taken | adorn both sides of an elaborately-wrought reliquary, 
for the pageantry of a drama instead of the edifying | like a Gothic shrine, in gilt wood, with the date 1510 
incidents designed for a hagiography. Beyondseveral | in an inscription on the basement, but no name. A 
of these groups are backgrounds of architecture, | small Crucifixion near the apse, and the figures of 
elaborated with somewhat pedantic carefulness, in | Saints Benedict, Bernard, and Catherine of Egypt, 
which the Renaissance feeling is fully manifest; and | below, are of sufficient merit to render this singular 
| piece of antiquity valuable, whilst proving that it 

perspective, of pillared facades and ornate porticoes, | must have been executed for some monastery of the 
| 


| with the ignorance of forms and want of all feeling | many-branching order founded by St. Benedict. If 
for the effects of nature betrayed in those backgrounds | space did not fail me,I should be tempted to describe the 
r exquisite little pictures, divided over fourteen panels 
as reminds of the toyshop or signboard, is introduced. | (originally perhaps united) by the Beato Angelico ; 
The date, 1473, is fortunately preserved on this series. | the Annunciation, and twelve full-length figures 

St. Giuliana, an ancient monastery of Cistercian | of saints, including the patriarch Benedict and his 
nuns, rebuilt, but still retaining a facade and spire of | sister Scholastica, in a chapel of the great Dominican 
the fifteenth century, with a rose window and portal | church, all in good preservation, and informed with 
of much beauty, contains frescoes of the school of | the devout earnestness pecular to their artist; also, 
Cimabue and Giotto, besides later works, celebrated | the admirable panel pictures of Giotto, divided into 
for their antiquity and merits, but only partially to | five pieces, formerly in one—Saints John Baptist, 
be seen, and from a distance, by visitors whose sex | Benedict, Severus, and Catherine—with four half- 
probibits their admission within the cloister. In the | figures in quatrefoils, intended for the basement to 
choir, behind the high altar, I was allowed to exa- | the larger series, now in the sacristy of St. Severo, 
mine, through a grating, a picture dated 1438, by | the Camaldulese monastery. These _ latter, scarcely 
Domenico Bartolo of Siena, in a rich Gothic frame | inferior to any of Giotto’s works at Assisi, among his 
so constructed that each figure stands isolated | smaller pieces, are free from the injuries suffered by 
under a separate pinnacle of gilt woodwork: the | the greater, and in each figure beautifully indivi- 
Virgin and Child in the centre, and laterally | dualised, particularly the St. Catherine, whose dignified 
Saints John the Baptist, Benedict, Bernard, and | loveliness is appropriately adorned by her costume of 
Juliana; with a predella below, presenting in | flowing white. They are the most precious in the 
five miniature pieces, the story of the Baptist— | series pertaining to their epoch; and perhaps will be 
the latter scarcely discernible from the distance at | estimated higher than any of those works, extending 
which the male spectator must be contented to re- | from the close of the thirteenth to that of the fifteenth 
main, but the larger figures, more easily distinguish- | century, extant at Perugia, briefly noticed in the 
able, characterised by much dignity and feeling. A | above extracts from my note book.. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


fue erection of the telegraph on land and submer- 
gence of oceanic telegrapb wires have brought to light 
a very curious and interesting phenomenon, namely, 
the existence of magnetic storms, or. as they are now 
called, “‘earth currents.” Mr. W. H. Barlow claims 
to have discovered these terrestrial electric currents 
while engaged in erecting the telegraph on the Mid- 
land Railway in 1846-47. The following facts were 
then established:—That the currents possessed a 
diurnal variation, their direction being generally 
from S.W. to N.E. at one period of the day, end from 
N.E. to S.W. the rest of the twenty-four hours; that 
these electrical storms were frequent, and were always 
accompanied by similar disturbances of the magnetic 
needle. During the submergence of the Atlantic 
Telegraph wire these facts have been confirmed and 
further elucidated. When the first unsuccessful 
attempt was made, the wire parted at about 350 miles 
from the Ir'sh coast. This submerged portion re- 
mained attached to the shore end for a considerable 
period; the phenomena of earth currents were then 





also observed. Their effect was to deflect rapidly the | produce of the country thus opened up will no doubt 
needle of the galvanometer, just as if signals were | be enormous: the length of the line will be about 70 
being sent. The periods of greatest vibration were at | miles. Of the 55 asteroids or minor planets situated 
ten in the morning and at ten at night, and they were | between Mars and Jupiter, Goldschmidt discovered 
always least felt one hour later. When the Atlantic | 11; Hind 10; Luther and Gasparis 7 each ; Chacornac 
wire was first laid, and the signals passed from point | 5; Pogson 3; Ferguson, Olbers, and Encke, 2 each; 
to point, the earth currents were scarcely perceptible; | and Piazzi, Harding, Graham, Marth, Laurent, and 
but as the insulation became gradually more imper- | Searle, 1 each. 
fect the earth currents overpowered the electric From the Registrar-General’s return for last week it 
currents, rendering the signs almost unintelligible. | appears that the mean height of the barometer is 
As long, therefore, as there is any defect in the line, | 30-062 in. The mean temperature of the week was 
these magnetic storms will always interfere with the | 39°, which is 53° below the average of forty-three 
action of the electric signals. Such are the facts con- | years. The mean daily temperature was below the 
nected with this singular phenomenon. | average, the greatest depression being 9°7° on Wednes- 
There is a report of an addition to the mineral | day the10thinst. Thehighest point of the thermometer 
wealth of Australia by the discovery of gold at More- | during the week was 50°5°, the lowest 26°8°. The 
ton Bay to the north of Sydney. The metal lies on | mean humidity of the air 84. The wind blew the 
the surface, and the gold field is stated to extend 100 | first three days from the north, afterwards from the 
miles in cireumference. ——The opening of the railway | west and east. No rain was measured by the gau e. 
from Smyrna inland, the first line in Turkey, is A submarine telegraph cable has been successfuii y 
another triumph of mechanical skill. The cost of con- | laid between Cromer in Norfolk and Eméenin Hanover. 
struction, it is stated, will not be more than from 10,0002. | The cable is the largest of the kind which has ever 
to 12,000/. per mile; while the traflic returns of the | been laid, and was but two months in the construction. 
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published the following statement:—‘“ The Rev. J. 
Lawson Sisson, who resides at Lausanne, and whose 
excellent ‘‘ turpentine-waxed paper’ negatives are 
well known to photographers, has communicated to 
us anew ‘dry’ collodion process. As this process 
is certain and simple—even more so than the ‘ Fo- 
thergill’ process, which you published some months 
since, and as the specimens we have seen enable us to 

say that it is unquestionably successful—we ask le ave, 
through your columns, to give the following descrip- 
tion of the manipulation . The pl ates which it is in- 
tended to prepare being properly cleaned, 
thus. Have four dishes of the usual kind; 
them put sufficient filtered rain water (distilled water 
would be better) to thoroughly covera plate; in the 
fourth dish put about the same quantity of raspberry 
syrup and water, in the pr portions of 4oz. of syrup 
to 3oz. of distilled water. (The raspberry syrup, 
which there are chemical reasons for using, is that 
usually sold by confectioners.) Arrange the dishes 
side by side, the syrup dish being last. A plate is 
then coated and sensitised in the ordinary manner, 
and is put, film upwards, in the first water dish. A 
second plate is coated and seusitised, and when re ady 
to be lifted from the nitrate bath, the first plate is re- 
moved to the second water dish, the second plate 
being put in the first water dish. A third plate is 
then} prep pared, and pl: ates one and two moved on to | 
the adjoining dishes; then a fourth plate is sensitised, 
and at this stage plate one is immersed in the syrup 
dish, and plates two and three in the second and third 

water dishes. After preparing a fifth plate, plate one 
is ready to be lifted from the syrup dish, and is then 
placed upright upon blotting- paper, to drain and dry, 
In this order the process is continued, the time re- 
quired for coating and sensitising a plate measuring 
exactly the time any other plate shall remainin one 
of the four dishes. The plates will keep as long, and, 
in use, are quite as sensitive as those prepared by any 
of the existing keeping processes; there are no blis- 
tering or albumen difficulties, nor is any special con- 
dition of collodion or bath requisite. Mrs. Sisson 
uses the ordinary pyro-gallic de ealaper, merely, in 
the first place, putting s for a few seconds a little water 
on the negative.” 
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MEETINGS OF THE 

INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—At the meeting held 
on Tuesday the 16th instant, Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., tl 
President, was in the chair. The paper read was “ On the 
Railway System in Ireland, the Government Aid afforded 
and the Nature and Results of County Guarantees,” by Mr. 

G. W. Hemans. From this it was made apparent th at rail- 
way property in Ireland is in a much bett n 
that in England. At the end of 1856 there had bee 
structed in Ireland 1056 miles of railway, rather mo 
one half of which w ine, though the work 
for double way. The cost had amounted to four 
the average per mile having been less than fif 
pounds ; but lately this had | been ‘ven iced 
thousand pounds per 
twenty-one pounds. 
amounted to 4} per ¢ 
to 39 per cent. In E I ipts 
sixty pounds per mile per week, dividend 3°56 and wor king 
expenses 49 per cent respectively; the cost per 
reached forty thousand pounds e favourable result here 
indicated was attributed to economy in construction and 
in working. 

STaTIsticaL Soctery.—Tuesday, Nov. 16.—Colonel Sykes, 
M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. Robert Mackintosh, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. Mr. James Heywood 
gave an account of the Procedings of Section F. (Economie 
cience and Statistics) of the British Association at Leeds in 
September last; and Mr. William Taylor gave an account of 
the meeting of the Social Science Association held at Liver- 
pool last month. A paper was read by Mr. Newmarceh, | 
Honorary Secretary in the absence of the writer (the Rev. 
C. B. Robinson, Fellow of the University of Durham), en- 
titled “Chronicon Pretiosum Snathense;: or, Statistics of 
Prices in the Peculiar of Snaith, Yorkshire, in the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries." Mr. Robinson had 
extracted from inventories of the goods of deceased persons 
preservec in the office of the Peculiar of s of 
agricultural produce, provisions, animals, aneous 
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articles. The number of documents consulted was not less 
than 3000; and their dates range from 1568 to 1783. It 





was impossible to do more than to give the me 
idea of the contents of the paper. The pric 
confirm the theory that the ct I 
was about the middle of the seventeenth centur Thanks 
having been voted to Mr. Robinson, the meeting separated. 
Society or Arts.—On Wednesday evening last the first 
ordinary meeeting of the Society for the one hundred and 
fifth time, took place under the presidence of C. Wentworth 
Dilke, Esq., who delivered his opening address. After re- 
capitulating the circumstances under which he oceupied 
the chair and reviey ry the subjects which had attracted 
the attention tthe: society during the past year, Mr. Dilke 
referred to the project for a Great Exhibition in Is6l. In 
Support of this scheme he adduced the statistics of the 
periodical French exhibitions, which exhibit a regular in- 
rease, and consequently enlarged field of usefulness. It has 
been said (he continued) tha t 1861 is too soon for another 
international exhibition. ae onthe contrary, and by far the 
greater number, so far as opportunity has hitherto been 
afforded for ascertaining public feeling, are of opinion that, if 
any benefit is to be derived from comparison, the inte 
between one exhibition and anothershould be Jess rather than 
more than ten years: one-third ofa generation will have passed 
away from among us since 1851; one-half, if we look only atthe 
working interests of the world. With the knowledge, then, 
that the French think five years a sufficient time to 
intervene; that the Agricultural Society of England 
meet year after year with increasing success, the Council 
came to the conclusion that decennial exhibitions of art and 
Industry would be beneficial. Great changes have taken | 
Place in the position of many classes of manufacture since ' 
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PuoroGrapuy.—Messrs. Murray and Heath have ! 
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1851. Manufaets y known at that 
increased «and improved their productions in a remarkabl 
manner, and n w attribute much of their success to t 
heaithy action of the Great Exhi of 1851, € | 
licity given to comparatively ur known } » butin nany instances 
highly meritorious, manufacturing establishments. N 
phases of mechanical invention and of the applic 
scientific and artistic 











knowle arti to industrial purposes 
have been developed. The Catalogue and Jury Reports 
of the Exhibition of 1851 have 


anticipated, most valuable European directories, 




















stantly referred to by buyers from all parts 
the world The catal ot! Exhib 
would present all the featur f a timely r l of a 
work which has proved of more than ordin use to 
mercantile men. The Council, howev whilst considering 
the subject generally, artieed at the conclusion t vO 
new features cught to be intr Viz., mus 
painting; and that every article exhibited i 
mark progress, and he exhibited in classes, and not 
in nations, as in ose, for ¢ | W 

|; to study silks, shou ull ight ( 
their view, and not ! fro er 
exhibition to the other, from Spitalfields to G 
aud back to Lyons; those, , Whose t . 
ribbons, should be able at once to study 
binations of Coventry and the colours of Swit 
This was the main topic touched upon in Mr. Dilke’s address ; 


which did not, in any other respect, offer any very special 
subject forremark. At the conclusion of the address, the ful- 
lowing medals were presented :—To Mr. J. Alger Clarke, 
for his essay “On the Applic ¥" on of Steam-] 









| Cultivation of the Soil; to Mr. A. G. Findlay, er 
| “On the Progress of the English Lighth use to 

| Mr. Wentworth Lascelles Scott, for $ 

tering Maximum Thermometer for greut pt t Se 

to Mr. Wm. Stones, for his pay “On New Zealand 
and its Resources;" to Mr. F. R. De la Tréhonnais 
| for his paper “On the Past and Present of i 

Agriculture ;"” to Mr. yhn Underwood, for his 





paper “On the History 

Printing, and Copying Inks, and a new plan of taking 
' manifold copies of written and printed documents, ; 
to Dr. J. Forbes Watson, for his paper ‘On the Com- 
position and Relative Value of the I 
Mr. William Williams, for his ** Mach 
Dressing Stones for 
Wilson, for his ** Combination of the tubular gouge and 
paring tool for w oo : 
John Wilson, F.RS.E., 


ductions and aera Sy : 








18 of Incia.”” To 








Building Purposes.” To Mr. J. W. 





.—Geographical. a 
seographicai and Commercial, on the 
1 the Peiho yy 

*Leichardt and the Australian Des 
. B. Clark. 

tion, : Prof. Tyndall, ** 
—Civil Er 
v System in Ireland.” 
Isaac, “On the Success 


Power, over Gradients of lin 17 ¢ i \ 
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t radius on Inclines in America.” Me 
1 S3 ological, 9 

Wednesdar, 24 Socie ty of Arts, &. Mr. F. J t 

| a Method of ren aved Co} ares 
of producing a itly-increased N In - 
sions.”—London Institution, 3. Mr. T. R. d ( 
the Natural History of the Vertet e Divis t 
Animal Kingdom.” 

Thursday, 25.—Lon mm Inst 7. Dr. E. Fra l 





“On the Air and Wat 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tne exhibition of copies by students of the v 
lent for the 
ummer exhibition at tl 


the old masters, purpose by the ov y 


after the s e British Inst 


was open on Wednesday and Th w last. Ti 
two days only devoted t tu this view are sufficient f 
the limited purpose intended, which is that of allow- 
ing the opportunity of comparison between th rts 
of the various students, and of showing their abilities 
and progress to their friends and the art-patrons con- 
nected with the institution Phe public at | 
could not be expected to take any interest in so n 


a few pictures; but to the 


inctions of treatment and appre- 


repetitions of 
connoisseur the dist 
ciation of the qualities of each picture, and eveu the 


defects of the copies, areint whilst the 
recognition of success in a fe rateful to the 





student, who modestly prefers repute for correctly 
eeling and rendering the composition of an old 
above doubtful praise as a producer of new 
There are a large number of students of this 
class, especially ladies, and many artists 
clad to retain in their studios copies of 
their after guidance. It is therefore to 
that the works available for their lal 
ereater in number and more select, and ) 
time of better variety ; but the repugnance of private 
owners, needless as it is, to have their valued ure 

multiplied by copies, cau be readily understood. We 
do not think that there was at any time any fear that 
copies would be made for the purpose of fraudulent 
sale as originals. ‘The copies made are of a perfectly 
genuine character as copies; and the management of 
the institution, f the stu- 


fmaster 
works. 








the general respectability of 
dents, and the fact that they are for the most part 
young persons striving to advance their own proti- 
ciency as artists, are suflicient guarantees against this 
malpractice, which, did it occur, would be indeed a 
grave ob jection. The objection that has been made 
to the practice is the reverse of this, that it is not 


1d Chemistry of Writing, 






} possible for students, with their small practice and 
limited tuition, to realise the consummate and mas- 
terly ability found equally throughout each part of 
the picture to be copied. One, by rapid and facile 
handling and tolerable appreciatioi f contrast, 
attains a similitude to the picture with its general 
effect and feeling; but the drawing, the details, and 
the play of colourare not to be found in it, and the 
manner of the master is lost. Such a copy would 
lemoralise the artist ant 1 vitiate the judgment of those 
who admire it. Auother the drawing of 
the picture to time or faint- 
spirit causes him to s!ur the tender treatment 
and mistake the colour—perhaps in the whole; or if 
only in a portion, the complete fection of the 
nicture is again failed to be attair More nume- 
rous are those who, not having thoroughly gained the 
tac to draw or see drawing in the picture before 
I iderable natural taste in colot 
and obtain by its means tl e force and vigour of t 
“without satisfactorily realising the motive 
ind spirit of it. The most wa brated painters bave 
industri ists, especially the English 
masters ; and since every year brings out from the 
general rank the talent of one or two amongst these 
students, and the benefit to them of the practice is 
pretty evident and the opportunity extensively used, 
we have no inclination to join Mr. Ruskin and his 
a in the ery that they should be confined t 
opying the unfinished drawing-lessons of ‘Turner. 
Ph *y aspire to greater heights , and this year’s show 
of copies sufficiently justifies them in so dni ing. 
The pictures were few, and chief amongst them 
were four Murillos: one of first quality, an infant 
Saviour sleeping, with two boy-angels overhead, lent 
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by Earl Howe, was much copied. ‘I sombre brown 
fuliage with its detail clouded by time, and the delicat 
rr distance, are nut achieved in the copies; the 





awkward rightleg of the infant, inter 1 to convey the 
idea of movement, is twisted into grey folds and con 
tortions in most of them: whilst the rosy tints of the 
flesh are brightly glaring like fire. Mr. A. Jerome 
ilone, in a copy of half the composition only, has by 
cool tone and a positive alteration in the drawing of 
the right leg, gained a satisfa \ ct. It isa 

sreful copy, with nice modelling, correct in its 
landscape portion. 

The Duke of Sutherland’s * Santa Rufina” has been 
; but after Mis ss Tunbridge’s, Mr. J 


Greata, tt remair 








+ 


most cop erom 1e’s 





and one in crayons bY Mrs. 
. neeption or weakness which 
excuses them from notice. The copies of the com- 
panion picture, “Santa Justa,” are still more un- 
pleasant: tofthe |} 1 juent 
foreshortening of the fe: s to have over- 
come the students; but Mr. Tweedie’s and ancther are 
Ist Mrs. 
ts tints. 


ut Mr. 





dozen display some mise 





1d conse 


an unusual be 
atures apy 





Grreatas Ci ryon copy is 
4 Virgin by Muri 
< attains by careful 





tolerably tr 
lel lo is 














too dark and 


rendered by Mr. Earl 





without the fine quality t 
riginal. The large Both is capitally copied in a 
free spirit by Mr. Hunt; but the rock is very different 


from that in the picture. Tl 
Caracci found only one admirer; 
and Moucheron, only copytsts 


leniers, 
the last very pleasing. 





Guido, by Mr. Hartley, is a rar bit of 3 
Ve hope, as the copies are many n 
d of fair quality, it will induce tue loal 
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THE NELSON COLUMN AND 





Tue history of this monument is becoming quite 
profound, and its origin and the changes that have 


been made daring its erection in its managers and 
the next generation from doubts 
rom the 
1d the 
it, the 
Really, 





the 
as to the time or 
day that li 
1848 demolished t! 


have resigned the idea of completion. 





mob of 


public 


it may be doubted from the statements made at the 
time whether, beyond tie raising of a column, the 
architect and the late Duke of Wellington, who 
influenced the matter very muc!:, had or cared to 


have any distinct views of what the finished monu- 
ment would be. 

Commenced by a committee, who from insufficient 
funds, handed it over to the Government, it came 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in 


1840; when the secretary, after stating the condition 
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of the works, and that the bas-reliefs and lions re- | 


mained to be contracted for, is asked whether thelions | Civic Palace at Turin, was inaugurated last week 
| with due solemnity. 


were to be of bronze. His answer was: ‘‘ Of granite, 
I believe.” 
him to believe in the lions of granite; but in truth the 
committee had not chosen any material. After this, 
in 1844, Peel obtained a vote of 40002. for four bas- 
reliefs in bronze, and 3000/. for four lions in granite. 
Then the matter went into the pigeon-holes of the 


His faith in the project as secretary led | 


The statue of Charles Albert, in the Hall of the 


The obelisk of Luxsor is intended to be removed 
from the Tuileries gardens to one of the courts of the 


| Louvre. 


| Souls’ Church, Langham-place, in the wanton de- 
| struction by some sectarian fanatic of the altar-piece, 


Office of Works; a little controversy between red | 


granite and grey granite passed off; and, except oc- 
easional dusting when a new Minister of Works 
entered office, the matter has Jain quiet, until Lord J. 
Manners endeavoured to fulfil the desires of indignant 
Admiral Walcot. The noble Lord, with no faith in 
competitions, and no desire to do more than the work 
before him, went straight to the mark, and chose Sir 
E. Landseer for the artist, whose mind should con- 
ceive the lions, and with them complete the mouument. 





1 > 


The sculptors protested against this employment of a | 


painter, and an idea has been promulgated that the 
choice of a painter for the task was strange and un- 
usual; but in Italy it has been the custom from Giotto 
to M. Angelo, and to this day; and though sculptors 
may not be painters, yet most painters are modellers 
and designers. ‘The sculpture of Greenwich Hospital 
was designed by Lb. West; and the genius for the 


drawing of animals possessed by Sir E. Landseer | 


afforded the strongest reasons for looking to him for 
the best realisation of the king of beasts, especially 
since the lions required were not Grecian ideali 
such as lie couchant in a hero’s monument in St. 
Paul’s, but the natural animal, with life, vigour, and 
motive. Those who have seen Sir Edward's picture 
of * Lions” in the Duke of Wellington’s collection 
would have no fear of his success in the production of 
a design of this kind; and in the Duke of Bedford's 
possession are several animals modelled by Sir Edwin, 
and cast in metal. This process, it was mentioned 
last week, would be followed in the case of 
the lions, and the result would have been a prompt 
and a good completion of the monument, which we, 
and we believe the public and world of taste 
generally would have rejoiced to see, however ex- 
ceptional it may appear, to the body of sculptors who 
originally competed for the monument. But the 





ations, | 


engagements of Sir Edwin forbid the loss of time | 


involved in the modelling of works so large as the 
required lions, and it is now decided to recur to the 
first ideas of Railton, the architect of the monument, 
and sculpture the lions in grey granite. With this 
object Sir E. Landseer will furnish the large designs 
and models of estimable proportions, and the Baron 
Marochetti will complete the lions in the stone of 
the colossal size required. This will ensure the early 
completion of the monument without any alteration 
of its design, and ought to be satisfactory, after the 
years of neglect it has passed through. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| will enable any one fully to appreciate it. 


Mr. Warp has completed another fresco in the pas- | 


sage leading to the lobby of the House of Commons 
in the Palace of Westminster, close to his former 
work of ‘ Alice Lisle.” The pathetic subject is the 
sleep of Argyle the night before his execution, and 
the moment is the entry of the gaoler with a noble- 
man to visit him. 
on a little narrow bed, in his dress of black velvet, 
unmoved by any troubling thoughts, tranquil as a 
child. The visitor, awed at the innocent fearlessness 


The old patriot slumbers soundly | 


| actually more wonderful, as we thus view, instead of 
| crude lines or dots, so astonishing an amount of 


| the session on Wednesday, to the project of the exhi- 


A shameful sacrilege has been committed at All 


an English picture of “‘ Christ crowned with thorns.” 

A picture by Jan Bellini has been obtained for the 
National Gallery; this will make three by him, a | 
good number for a small gallery. We must think | 
ourselves fortunate in this, as in the possession of three 
rare Van Eycks. 

A meeting has been held at Chester with the view 
of originating a monument or statue to that cele- 
brated Presbyterian divine who was born in the 
county of Flint, and obtained a special licence to 
preach in Chester from Charles Ll. His active life 
was narrated to the meeting, and the proposal met 
with good support. 

A section of the Leicestershire Architectural and 
Archeological Society has been established at Melton, 
and at the first meeting Mr. North, of Leicester, 
read a learned and able paper on “The Mowbrays, 
Lords of Melton,” tracing them from their arrival 
with the Conqueror to their assistance in obtaining 
Magna Charta from King John. The next meeting 
will be held on the 20th Dee. 

A school of art is to be established at Bridgwater, 
Somersetshire, a town which, besides its historical 
associations, has a peculiar Dutch-like country 
around it, and every here and there a self-taught 
yainter of landscape. In the rooms of the public | 
ibrary are several good views by a native genius of this 
lass, and the parish church contains the finest works 
y Jouvenet, of the grandest size and effect in this 
country; only the Louvre at Paris has one equal 
to it. 

The Photographic News, after explaining that the 
first specimens of ‘*Photoglyphy ” which it publishes 
are in their pure state and entirely untouched, thus 
characterises the distinctive merits of the process and 
its evident results:—‘* The accompanying specimens | 
must not be taken as a criterion of the size which the 
photoglyphic process can be carried to; its manipu- 
lations, like photography itself, being purely mecha- 
nical, the magnitude of its results is only limited by | 
the materialsemployed. . . . In looking at an | 
ordinary engraving it will be seen, that it must be | 
viewed at some little distance in order to get the | 
general effect of the whole—a close, or microscopic | 
inspection, only showing a number of lines or dots. | 
In photoglyphicengravings, however, we have breadth | 
of effect at a distance; and besides that, by close ex- 
amination with a magnifying glass, they appear | 
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detail, that nothing less than a personal inspection 
It will be 
also seen, that there is a beautiful gradation of dis- | 
tance—the middle or half-tints being, at the same | 
time, very distinct; this (the production of a perfect 
half-tone) being the point upon which all other similar 
processes have failed.” 

The allusion made by the Chairman of the council of 
the Society of Arts, in his speech on the opening of 


; bition in 1861 was tame and spiritless, as though his 


ofthe sleep, gathers up his robe with an aspect of | 


timidity as though he would tread softly, and the 
gaoler holds the door still and looks surprised into the 
room. A chair at the bedside, with a thick clasped 
bible and large watch, and an epistle of the old Duke’s 
on the floor, are the only accessories ; but beyond is 
the little room in which refreshments are spread, and 
the iron-barred window denotes the prison, into which 
the last morning light of his life is now shining. 
Perhaps the story is told best in this simple way—and 
as an oil picture it was greatly admired, and obtained 
the artist deserved credit; but here, in this narrow 
passage,’ with the dusky yellow light, and no space to 
look at the picture, it is almost irksome to endeavour 
to enjoy it. The colouring is most unreal and dis- 
pleasing ; the bed-quilt, for instance, bas the appear- 
ance of yellow bronze metal rather than of a dull 


| well agree with these monster medal distributions ; 


| nolitan 


brown woollen stuff, and the lights of the scene are | 


perfectly jarring and confused. Allowing to fresco 
the harsh chalky tone and garish contrasts, we are 
disturbed by a jumble of disproportions: the figure 
of Argyle is bulky and without ease, and the 
upstanding figures are extravagantly tall in the little 
room and its confined space; whilst the other chamber 
in the background is diminished without any receding 
effect. It is melancholy work to employ a painter 
with the talent for dramatic rendering of a subject 
like this, under such unsatisfactory conditions—a 
mode of painting that destroys all detail and correct 
light and shade, in a position in which the spectator 
is prevented from seeing it with any possible ease or 
means of appreciation. Certainly this is only one of 
many frescoes; and when all the panels are filled, we 
might hope that most of them will be of higher excel- 
lence than this, and better seen. Mr. Herbert will 


soon have his long task ended, and Mr. Ward pro- 
ceeds with two more subjects—“ The Landing of 
Charles II.,” and ‘The Escape from Worcester.” 





combating of the objections to it were more forced 
than natural. The fashion of holding decennial ex- | 
hibitions of industry in France, and the argument | 
derived from their success, was’ worse than any objec- | 
tion yet urged against it. Theconditions and restric- | 
tions of trade in France, and the practice of granting 
monopolies, patents, and charters to individuals, may 





but English tradefis of a freer spirit, and detests this | 
nursing patronage system; and a poll of the opinions 
of the traders of this country will satisfy the Society 
of Arts on this head. The principle and system is 
alien to the freedom and enterprise which gives 
English trade its spirit and fearlessness. Nor, when 
the scope for improvements incultivation is considered, 
does the precedent of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and the Agricultural Society in deciding on a metro- | 
exhibition make the argument stronger. 
There may be good reasons for an agricultural exhi- | 
bition; but there can be none for an industrial one, 
still less for one of music and the fine arts. However, 
the Society have decided to devote this session to the 
project, to the neglect of more legitimate labours; and, 
as reasons for it are weak, perhaps the Chairman or 
other supporters of the scheme will furnish some 
statements of fact indicating a possiblesuccess. Can 
it be stated that a guarantee fund has been formed, 


| how many subscribers has it, and is the Chairman’s 


| 
| 


| 


name amongst it? 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Tne opening meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on Thursday night last was chiefly 
devoted to matters of routine, consequent to 
the novelty of their present situation. The aed 


dent, Lord Stanhope, announced from the chair 


| turned into mental nutrition. 


| healthy desire. 


the history of the negotiations which led this 
Society into the apartments so long occupied by the 
Royal Society, and was followed by the Treasurer, 
who gave such further details as to satisfy the 
members that the change was for the better; and a vote 
of thanks to all concerned was unanimously passed. 
The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a fine early seal of 
Wells cathedral; and the Rev. Mr. Walford a sword 
blade, with Hdwardus Princeps Anglie engraved on 
the blade. The rest of the evening was occupied by 
a vivd voce description from Mr. Reeve of the recent 
explorations at Rome. At the foot of the Palatine 
hills the remains of walls of Cyclopean masonry have 


; led the Roman antiquaries to infer that they have 


thus recovered a part of the walls of Romulus. An 
equally interesting discovery has been made outside 
the Aurelian walls, in the grounds of Signor Fon- 
tinati, who has uncovered a large part of the old 
Via Latina. On one side of the road he has ex- 
humed the remains of an old basilica, believed to be 
the original church consecrated to the proto-martyr, 
St. Stephen. ‘The columns of the edifice are still 
standing to the height of three feet above the founda- 
tion. <A baptistry was attached, which had the 
appearance of a large well, for total immersion, in 
accordance with the custom of the early Church. 
Sepulchres have been found on the wayside, and all 
are described as decorated with very well-executed 
paintings. Mr. Reeve concluded by passing a com- 
pliment on the care and interest evinced by the Papal 
Government in all these discoveries. 

The vaulted chambers which form the substruc- 
ture of the Egyptian Gallery of our British Museum 
are now being formed into a museum for sepulcbral 
antiquities. It willinclude all relics of that peculiar 
class, from the urn of earth or marble to the more 
ambitious sarcophagus of Etruria. ‘The Grecian stele 
are inserted in the walls; and the Roman inscriptions 
arranged according to size in the same way, or upon 
the slopes of the window-sills. By this arrangement 
a large space will be gained above stairs, and a very 
important series of sculptures and inscriptions brought 
more properly together for comparison and study. 

The Abbevillois of the 12th instant confirms the 
impression we have already given of the Vandalism 
which has helped to destroy the Roman walls of Dax. 
‘* Often,” says this journal, “ when we peruse the 
history of the past do we observe that one of the 
usual results of war, and one of the conditions of 
peace, is the English insisting upon the demolition of 
certain fortifications. Now, for the first time for six 
centuries, do we witness the contrary. If the walls 
are saved, it will be solely owing to an English an- 
tiquary sounding the alarm, and to bis further active 
proceedings.” We hope next to report that the 


| French Government has stopped the further progress 


of this demolition. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


| One of the signs of a good time coming at the Crysta 


Palace is the judgment evinced by the executive in 
a series of Saturday Winter Concerts, the first of 
which took place on the 13thinst. Such a band as 
the Company owns ought to be, and are, equal to the 
task of not merely touching the great models, but of 
portraying them well. The frivolous compositions 
which enter so largely into the programme given diur- 
nally to suit the taste of the million are forthwith to 
be put aside on the sixth day of the week, and the 
powers of the orchestra employed in the development 
of ideas which, as the listener seizes on, may be 
Moreover, the class of 
music selected to open the series with fills us with hope 


| and high expectancy ; a continual hearing of such like 


productions will lead to a proper estimate of the vast 
store of really intellectual compositions in the archives 


| of the company, which at present are but as a sealed 


book. Saturday was a day of cheerful augury. The 


| star of Mendelssohn was in the ascendant, and the 


Symphony in A major won an attention that denoted 
the growth of musical taste and the enlargement of 
No better specimen of classic music 
could have been submitted than this transcendent 
symphony, written during and after a visit to 
Italy. It embodies the impressions that a brief 
stay in that glorious land—the garden of goesy— 
1ad upon a sensitive and impassioned mind. Like 
many other works written to endure, it was at 
first thought little of. Time, however, bas demon- 
strated that in the Italian symphony the great genius 
and individuality of the author is most strikingly 
exhibited. Itis so original, that nothing in music 
preceding bears any resemblance to it. The ideas, 
development, and orchestral colouring are singularly 
novel, and apart from anything else. In the allegro 
vivace, describing a land mighty in bygone ages, and 
lovely at the present day, the sounds are so sweet that 
“joy is almost pain;” the andante is a song without 


| words; thecon moto moderato is redolent with beauty 


and freshness, and betokens a wondrous command ot 


| orchestral resources, while the presto salterello, in A 


minor, describes, as vividly as black and open-headed 
notes can, the clamour and bustle of the carnival with 
its feasting, fiddling, revelry and riot. The verdict 
of the musical world proclaims the A major to be 4 
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masterpiece of a mighty mind. ee every atau | made under the sure slides of eine minister of the } lo of Mr. J. H. Wyatt, the architec’, can make it. The decora- 
new beauties present themselves, and an enlig htened interior. A new orchestra has been constructed, the | tions have been entrusted t¢ ) the very competent hands of 
posterity are making atonement for previous coldness | floor carpeted, and suitable furniture added, so that | Mr. Sang; Mr. Parsons, the sculptor, is modelling the 
and neglect. Upon the whole, the Palace band ac- | there is an air of comfort pervading the whole. The | 28tress Mr. Phillips is engaged upon a splendid scene, which 
quitted themselves admirably. " Another feature in the | baud of instrumentalists was composed principally of ae sensors pone gratuitously as a compliment to the 
first Winter Concert was Costa’s serenata, Zhe | first-class men, with Mr. Blagrove as le ader, Mr. | a A haga a ‘i rtist then, 3 ro a 




































Dream, first time of public performance in | Hullah’s upper classes were brought into requisition | Stanfield, the lo; desires stify in 
London. Miss Stabbach, Mr. Montem Smith, and | for the choruses. The solos were assigned to Mile, | this graceful it frie for Mr. 







vision of the 


to forego 


a chorus selected from the Royal Italian Opera | Maria de Villar, soprano; Mlle. Behrens, contralto; Webster. 
company, impersonated the vocal troupe necessary | Mr. Arthurson, tenor; Messrs. Fantley and H. Barnby, 









for a delineation of the subject. The Dream | first and second bassses. Mlle. Villar is a singer of be rine weever, th : a F his 
was composed on the occasion of the Princess | promise, but she has at present much to do and undo. | zealous atter toh is arduo nous undertakit t may be 


lently pre« edicted that th New 





Royal’s marriage, and was introduced under the! The contralto, a débutante, has an excellent voice, | ¢ 
direction of the composer at Buckingham Palace. | plenty of expression, and strong confidence: the tenor not later, but probably soouer 
The production of what conventionalists term a piéce appeared to be minus all these re vuisites. The beseee Woolgar returns to the former 8 

de circonstance, apart from the event with which it is | though not quite so much at home as on simil - pes Mr. Toole is also added ir. Wet 
connected, is seldom satisfactory, and to some extent | casions previously, acquitted themselves with favour. Mr. Montgomery Stuart has commenced 
The Dream must always suffer from this cause. | S¢. Paul is not so easy an oratorio as many imagine. | Of lectures at the “Marylebone Institution, “On the 
Miss Stabbach essayed anew song by Linley, entitled | Some of the choruses on Wednesday evening were | Philosophy of Shakspere.” Mr. Stuart’s first lecture 
‘“‘Bonnie new moon.” Much as we love to look | executed unsteadily and with a want of pure tona- was devoted to a consideration of ** The Tempest ;” 
on the empress of the night in any phase, | tion. This shows the necessity for more ri gid re- | the next will be based upon the * Sonnets of Shak- 
the new apostrophe added neither light nor! hearsings; nothing can be considered done while | spere.” ; 

beauty discernible to our mortal ken. An encore was anything remains undone. Mr. Hullah’s tempo differs The effects of the late Mr. Harley will be sold by 
gained, notwithstanding this admitted purblindness. somewhat from that to which we have been accus- | Mr. Rovins on Tuesday and Wedi iy next. We 
The only drawback to “the first winter entertainment | tomed; but he appeared to be well understood by those | Tegret to hear that it is now genet understood 


opened 
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was the constant in and out- rushing of currents of | over whom he presided, and to give general satisfac- | that this favourite comedian did not e his affairs 
cold air, although precautions were not overlooked in | tion to anumerous and acritical auditory. in quite so flourishing a condition as was e xpected. 

order to keep the intruders away. This chilliness at } . The most attractive part of this sale will doubtless be 
length grew into positive numbness by a provok- | god ete ‘ i Slaten Mr. Harley’s dramatic library, which is said to be 
ing discourse on the great organ, having for its text MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. | extensive, and his collections of wigs and other thea- 
‘¢ Come gentle spring, ” while the winds without ran | ALL true lovers of the modern, merry English drama | trical properties. 

every note of their gamut, fitfully vociferating “ See, | will be rejoiced to hear that the new Adelphi Theatre is i he : Sund zy Times says that overtures have been 
winter comes to rule the varied year. fast approaching completion, and that there is now | made to Mr. Charles Kean to undertake the manage- 





M. Jullien, in following up his annual custom, had | 10 doubt at all about its being able to take its aceus- | ment of the Italian Opera-house, Covent-garden, after 
“a night with Mendelssohn” on the 15th. In every tomed post of honour among the Christmas festivities. | the termination of his lease at the Prin ess’s, next 
sense the project was a successful one. Disappoint- We record this with all the greater satisfaction, be- | July, at which period the opera season woukd be 
ment was seen strongly written on the countenances | Cause it affords us an opportunity for explaining a drawing to aclose. Mr. Kean has 1 t, as yet, acceded 
of hundreds, unable to penetrate beyond the lobby of | paragraph which appeared in our columns some weeks | to the proposal. i 
the Lyceum. For this there was no remedy. Accord- | ago, and which has not only been misinterpreted in | To-night, the compositors engaged a n the daily 
ing to the good old English “ first come first served ” | other quarters, but has, we are sorry to hear, given | press will give a dramatic enter rtainment at the Surrey 
system, the theatre was crowded long before a per- pain to that excellent lessee, manager, dramatist, and | Theatre in aid of the widow of on deceased 
former had taken his place in the orchestra. ‘The | actor, Mr. Benjamin Webster. Now we need hardly | companions. Sheridan Knowles’s | Wi illiam Tell, 
early part of the evening was devoted to the works of | Say that it is impossible that we should have had any | will be performed on the vc asion.. 

















Mendelssohn, and contained— | deliberate intention of wounding Mr. Webster, who} The Paris correspondent of the J/orning Post states 
Symphony in A major. | is a gentleman and an artist for whom we entertain | that // Trova‘ore was given at the Italian Opera last 


Concerto (pianoforte) in G minor—Miss Arabella | the greatest respect, and of whom it is our belief} week, with Madame Grisi in the part of Leonora. 
Goddard. that he better sustains the “old Roman honour” of | This part was originally intended for Madame Penco; 
Scena (soprano) “ Infelice "—Miss Stabbach. the drama than many whose professions are louder | but Grisi insisted upon h aving it, and both rival and 
Concerto (violin) —M. Wieniawski. and more pretentious. When we said that the delay | manager had to give way to her imperious will. 
Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. in the building of the theatre was by some attributed A Parisian journal publishes a curious account of 
Of the Symphony in A, its character and construe- | to unsoundness of the walls, and by others to un- | the sums of money wl hich M. Calzado, the proprietor 
tion, we have spoken in another'place. With refer- | soundness elsewhere, we merely hinted at what was | of the Italian Opera House in Pa iris, is paying to the 
ence to its performance on Monday evening, one word | very current in circles generally well informed in | singers he has engaged for this season. T amberlik 
will convey the general idea concerning it—perfection. such matters, that Mr. Webster had experienced | is to receive 40 000 fr. for seventeen representations ; 
The Concerto in G minor, unanimously accepted as difficulty and opposition in a quarter where he ought | Mario, 15,000 fr. pe r month for five months - Alvoni, 
one of the greatest of existing models, could not have | to have received nothing but encouragement and 12,000 fr. per month during the season. This lady is 
been entrusted to a fitter exponent than Miss God- assistance. So far as our information went, we were | engaged to sing only seven times during each month. 
dard, who takes rank deservedly among the most assured that it was no want of means that prevented | Mme. Penco gets 70,000 fr. for the whole season; 
exalted living pianists. She delivered this exquisite the progress of the theatre; and we are sorry that | Graziani (Francesco), 40,000 fr. ; Graziani (Ludovic) 
work in a style of unrivalled excellence, and kindled | such an interpretation should have been attached to | 37,000 fr.; Corsi, 21,000 fr.; Galvani, 18,000 fr. : 
the most enthusiastic feelings of delight. The deli- | our words. It now appears that the main difficulty | Mile. de Ruda, 17,000 fr.; Mme. Cambardi, 7000 fr. ; 
cious slow movement (one of the purest inspirations | which retarded the builders was connected with that | Soldi, 3500 fr.; Patriossi, 3000 Mme. dell’ Anese, 
of genius) was received with rapture, for here the | of accommodating the plans to the site of the house. | 3000 fr.; Rossi, 3000 fr. We have not done yet. The 
delicate sensibility of the artist was broughtintoactive | This, however, has been overcome; the roof is now | French prima donna, Mme. Nantier-Didiée, receives 
play ; and with what effect those who listened to her being completed ; and in a few days the theatre will | 20,000 fr.; Zucchini, the comic basso, 18,000 fr. ; An- 
can best tell. Never was a more generous and fervid | be ready for the painter, the upholsterer, and the | gelini, 14,000 fr.; and Mme. Grisi is to be paid 
enthusiasm aw akened, and that because she entered decorator. We extract from the Morning Post the 20,000 fr. for two months. The chorus costs 41,540 fr. 
into the spirit of the music with an ardour and | following interesting account of the new theatre: for the season. ‘The orchestra costs 46,445 fr. Large 
fluency of —— that must have contented the| The general dimensions of the new house are as follow:— | as these sums may look in francs, they are really 
most devoted admirer of Mendelssohn’s genius. Miss | Width of proscenium, 35ft.; height do., 3sft.; length of | not so very great, I for they do not amount to much 
Goddard left the orchestra amid reiterated cheers from | Stage, 56ft.; width of stage, 66ft. Gin.; total length of | more than 23,000/. sterling. The sums paid to Ita- 
every part of thehouse. The applauding tempest was Seams, * : “f Ga.; teagth from back of boxes to proscenium, lian artists in so aay f. ar exceed these, as Mme. 
hushed by a reappearance, though merely to acknow- pA Bly ee op ge bom . heig ¥ a = ©) Alboni knows, who received 40002. (160,000 fr.) for 
ledge the compliment. Theother great an d winning card niilee- stene'<a joint of roof, soft. jn ond r to ju io Tena her services during one season. 
was seen in M. Wieniawski. This extraordinary | lative proportions of the new Adelphi in comparison with | |M. Braga has written a new opera for Milan, en- 
player has already made a greater sensation, for the other houses, it may be mentione d that the proscenium of | titled Imperia. M. Braga is one of the most pro- 
time being, than any artist of his class since the | Her Majesty's Italian Opera is about 3 d l mising new composers ¢ f Italy. 
advent of Pagavini. There is no mistake about him. pada ——- oe, py ee —— be ed, and ry t Madame I rraris, the favourite dancer of the Gran l 
All that he touches he adorns; and no matter how portico will aeermatnt de rthe once ( 2 of visito ba ulsome |} Opera, will shortly appear in a new ballet at St. 
arduous the passage, he attacks it with the most | rebuilding andrearrangement of the seats care hasbeen taken | Petersburg, e antitled Les Dryade 
mnerring certainty. A noble specimen of the style in | to give the greatest space and to insure the utmost amount | The Morning Post says that i. Galeot tti, the opera 
which Wieniawski deals with admitted difficulties was | of comfort to the audience. The orchestra stalls, the saloon | agent, has left Paris for Italy, to conclude engage- 
submitted on this and other evenings of the week and dress circle stalls, and the seats in the upper boxes, are | ments for L ondon with the leading artistes of several 
in Paganini’s ‘ Di tanti palpiti.” Astonishment, 






































all divided with ‘‘arms,” and fitted with spring cushions, £ 
the same 


| of principal theatres. According to 














s the space in each compartment being « e. he pit cS 
not unmixed with delight, was manifested as much Heed ongly contnaie adhe are Flag er with authority he is ¢ mployed by Mr. Lumley, who is said 
amongst the unlettered in the higher walks of musical | arms and have sloping backs, and there is accommodation | to be recruiting a strong company for her Majesty's 
science, as by those who from position and education | in seats for 1500 spectators. The roof is of wrought iron, | Before giving our entire cre rdet nce to this, we should 
arein the constant habit of treading them. Miss | 4nd all the principal bearers of the floors are of tl 2 | like to be informed whether Mr. Lumley is in a posi- 





or Lord Ward 


’ <a glling ‘ ; | . t ) 
Stabbach’s “Infelice” was characterised by great | terial. A brass railing, richly gilt, and of 
7 will run in front of the dress circle, and th > front of t 


+ aye gene and glowing touches of fine feeling. OF | circie of the amphitheatr¢ be formed of a pate feels inclined to continue his support‘ , . 

the Wedding March it is almost nnnecessary to | fibrous slab, entirely fi at the Royal Italia At the Opera Comique an operetta has been offered 
Speak ; everybody has heard it so repeatedly 1 House. Her Majesty's box is 1Ift. high with a | to the — and received with roe favour, called 
as to know it by heart; but the brilliancy and finish e of between 13ft. to 14ft., with a saloon attached. | La Bacchante, the composition of M. E » Gautier. 
on the occasion alluded to is only heard when such | Al! the private boxes have a small apartment annexed to | Ma ian Cabel was the chief support « iis musical 
an orchestral force is brought together as that over | tem. ‘The precautions against fire are numerous and in- | = 


t 





tion to reopen this theatre, and whe 











ht . 4 as | genious. ‘There are several escape-doors inti illin-court, a0 . ° 
which M. Jullien presides. The second part of Mon- | which fly open by pulling one bolt. Every ite anak tee [he Minister of State has a Idressed a circular to 
day’s performances was composed of ‘ Fern Leaves,” | proof, with communications to every outlet of the theatre. | the prefects, calling their attention to the dis isgraceful 





scenes which have taken place in many of the theatres 
in the departments on the occasion of the débuts of 
certain artistes. The Minister states that in order to 
prevent such a state of things he should be disposed 
| to put an end to the present formality of débuts, but be- 
fore doing so requests the opinion of the prefects as to 
whether the object in view may be attained by any 
other means. 
M. Ponsard has jus at written a fiv e-act pl lay under 
tris of sucred manic meetings at St Martin's Hal, | havin ben un Iron trans tare ten provicd fo ach | te Be Oot ems to bing, om 
5 < : , | tier of boxes and for the gallery; and, in a word, the house | not find a single manager bo ld porn to bring out 
great and much-needed improvements ewe "teen will be at once as strong aud as pretty as tie skill and tase | a piece with so Republican a title. M. Ponsard then 


Frikel Galop, Kiss Polka, and such sparkling and | Tanks, with large reservoirs of water, will be fixed on th 
fairy-like “ notes and queries.” | top, with hose attache 1 in case of need; and a pow. 
Like twin buckets in a well, Zhe Rose of Castille | PUP, which will derive its supply from t the 
in its completeness, and The Crown Diamonds with known as cay thd stench gs: Sized Vor Lo erage 
dimming stones superadded, have drawn fair houses praesent ccna senate =e edna a 
‘ theatre is erected being the freehold of Mr. 

during the week. A change of some sort is growing | been his interest to raise a structure characterised by a 
into a Y need. degree of solidity and strength not usually found in build- 
St. Paul, an oratorio even now too little known, | ings standing on leasehold property. The foundat 


was chosen by Mr. Hullah to inaugurate his winter of great thickness, and the walls proportionate!) 
The building material is entirely new, not one old br 
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applied to the Minister of State, who gave, however, 
an adverse answer. M. Ponsard then applied to the 
Emperor personally, and he received a most gracious 
answer; he was authorised to produce his drama 
without previously submitting it to the censors. This 
is what a poet gets by laying his laurels at his sove- 
reign’s feet. The farce of M. Ponsard being suspected 
of republicanism is, however, too obviously ridicu- 
lous to pass muster. 

Not than eleven tenors 
Italian Opera at Berlin. 

A St. Petersburgh journal announces thatthe tenor 
Malmanoff, while on the stage, has murdered the 
prima doana Averonich. No details are given. It 
is merely said that the persons in the house were so 
enraged that the seats in the pit were torn up and 
damage done. It is not even explained why the 
audience were guilty of such an insane piece of folly. 
Surely it was enough fur the manager to have a 
murder committed upon his stage, without having 
his theatre destroyed. 

A letter from Barcelona says that Mme. Avella- 
nada, the celebrated Spanish poetess, who, with her 
husband, Colonel Verdugo, aide-de-camp to General | 
O'Donnell (it was he who was stabbed some time ago | 
by a police spy), is ona visit to General Dulce, 
Captain-General of Catalonia, in that city, has been 
the object of an ovation by the working population. 
It appears that among the workmen in the cotton 
mills there is a poet and musician of no common 
powers, named Clave, whose songs, written in the 
Catalonian dialect, and set to music by himself, are 
the delight of all the workmen, who are accustomed 
to sing them in chorus. The Catalonians, and espe- 
cially the Barcelonese, are the must musical people in 
Spain, and on Sundays and festivals hundreds of the | 


less are engaged at the 











latter are accustomed to sing the compositions 
of this Rossini of the factory, who acts the} 
part of the chef dorchestre. ‘Lhe poetess thus 


describes in a letter to one of our friends the ovation 
alluded to:—*‘ Last night an immense crowd of work- 
men, dressed in their neat Catalonian costume, carry- 
ing torches, and preceded by the opera band, came in | 
procession, singing one of Clave’s melodies, ‘hey 
filled all the avenues of the Captain-General’s palace. 
General Dulce, who seemed higuly pleased with this 
homage paid to Spanish lite ature in my person, 
ordered the palace gates to be thrown open, and those | 
famous Barcelonese workmen, so much dreaded by 
his predecessors, and who have in times of popular | 
tumult given so many proofs of their savage energy, 
soon filled the spacivus saloons, The Geueral ordered | 
refreshments to be distributed. Clave, the factory | 
poet, presented me a copy of his works, and another | 
to the Captain-Generai. Notwithstanding all the | 
enthusiasm shown me by these high-spirited people, 
not one of the crowd went beyond the limits of de- 
corum, and when my husband proposed as a tuast 
the prosperity of Catalonia, the factory poet thanked 
him in the name of his comrades with much feeling. 
It was two o'clock in the morning before they retired. 
My eyes tilled with tears when | retlected that they 
would be obliged to repair within three short hours 
to work in their stifling hot facturies.” 








THE THEATRES. 


ALTHOUGH we have eighteen regular playhouses in 
and «bout this monstrous city, yet we nave only one 
doubtful novelty to record. At the Olympic Theatre 
the management has at given way, and at 
about the thirtieth performance ot Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
strained aud revolting drama of * The Red Vial” have 
bowed to public opinion, expressed in an unusually 
decisive manner on tle first night of its production, 
and almost unanimously by the public press. There 
are certain traditions lingering in theatres, and espe- 
cially about green rooms, ot the blinduess of the 
public to dramatic merit. It is asserted, and truly, 
that ‘She Stoops to Conquer” was nearly damned; | 
“ The Beggars’ Opera” was a great contest; and to 
come down nearer to our own times, Kuowles’s * Love 
Chase” (the grant authority in these cases) was 
played to empty benches for twenty nights, wuen it | 
picked up (to the vernacular phrase), and 

was run successfully through a bundred successive 

performances. This of the manager 

(Benjamin Webster), in the face of the public’s first 

declaration, has been a fatal example to many suc- 

ceeding managers, who have either not been so cor- 

rect in their judgment or fortunate iv their subject, 

and who in eudeavouring to sail in the teeth of 

the public current have been wrecked. ‘The mana- | 
gers at the Olympic have certainly gallantly stuck 
by their author, but they have shown more chivalry 
than wisdom in so doing. ‘Their fine box and stall 
connection (for theatres, like other businesses, have 
their peculiar connection) gradually dwindled until 
they began to count by individuals, where they 
formerly counted by dozens, their visitors. The 
treasury at last was loudly peremptory; and, con- | 
quering the force of a clique and managerial obsti- | 
nacy or heroism, whatever was the ruling motive, | 
a happy return was made on Monday to four farcical 
vaudevilles. In two of them Mr. Robson appeared 
in a serio-comic character, to the great relief and 
delight of his admirers. ‘Lhe piece he reappeared in 
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yerseverance 


was one of Mr. Maddison Morton's, written for Mr. 
Keeley, and produced at Drury Lane during Mr. 
Macready’s management. But few of the audience 
troubled themselves with any comparison with the 
former enactor of the character; but some, and our- 
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} 
| 
| 





is likely, as we predicted, to lead to very serious con- 
sequences for the club. Mr.. Yates is proceeding with 


| his action, and the Attorney-General has been re- 


selves amongst the number, were enabled to make the | 


parallel. The result was to the advantage of Mr. 
Robson. 


bish Cockney, born and bred in St. Mary Axe, who, 


The character is that of a thorough snob- | 


having an Italian descent, is called to the Island of | 


Corsica, as he supposes to receive A Thumping Le- 
gacy (the name of the farce) ; but, when he arrives in 
the region of hereditary murder, he finds he has been 
lured under a feigned pretence to take his turn at an 
assassination, an heroic practice which his family and 
another have kept up for six generations. Here is a 
strong contrast. A light-haired light hearted gent, 
in a nankeen suit and swallow-tailed coat, versus 
the black-browed velveteen-clad brigands he falls 
in with, Of course the dramatist has made 
everything as pleasant for him as possible. He 
is not only to slay the family enemy, but he is to 
marry his cousin, already jealously loved by one 
who-e occupation is brigandage, and also by a more 


tained for the club, and Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., for 
Mr. Yates. The form of the action will be for tres- 
pass in refusing to allow him to enter the club. The 
statement in the Morning Post does not add many 
very important facts to those which are already known 
to our readers; but it gives the text of some of the 
letters which passed between the disputants before 
this quarrel was brought under the notice of the com- 
mittee of the club. After the appearance of the of- 
fensive article in Town Talk, Mr. Thackeray wrote to 
Mr. Yates a letter, in which he described the descrip- 
tion of him, as ‘‘not offensive and unfriendly merely, 
but slanderous and untrue;” and concluded with 
these words :—‘' I beg, as I have a right to do, that 


| you will refrain from prioting comments upon my 
| private conversation; that you will forego discussion, 


however blundering, on my private affairs; and that 
you will henceforth please to consider any question of 
my personal truth and sincerity as quite out of the 
province of your criticism.” After this, it is not to 





| be wondered at that Mr. Yates refused an apology; but 


chivalrous gentleman, who will get rid of him in a | 


more regular manner. The lady herself also vows to 
stab him if he pretends to her hand or hurts her 
lover. ‘Thus beset, he gasps for fear, uses all his 
Cockney cunning, is as sharp as a swell-mob’s man, 
aud equaily careless of honour provided he ean get 
away. ‘lo this end he tries every dodge the author can 
invent; and, having involved the two real wooers ina 
duel, he places himself under arrest, and so escapes 
as ‘a British subject.” 

Mr. Robson was again in his element. He could 
give glancing touches of true terror, and he expressed 
all the spasms of fear, but he was not bound to sus- 
tain the passion or emotion in the varying phase of a 


| real character; and thus his fancy, the liveliness of 


which is so essentially his characteristic, had full 
play, and he could give vent to the capricious 
grimaces which so delight his audience and himself. 
He has an irradicable touch of the burlesque, and 
seems ever craving to indulge it, although his expres- 
sions of the passions, and particularly fear, are power- 
fully true. ‘ 
with the original performer of the part, it may easily 
be summed up. Keeley was more helplessly amusing ; 
but Robson throws a sharp Cockney defiance into it, 
which makes the alternating fears more pungert. 
‘The little piece was well put on the stage, and Miss 
Herbert dressed, looked, and acted (slight as the part 
is) the fond Italian woman, who would think little of 
avenging the death of her favoured lover. 





With respect to his comparative merit | 


it is greatly to be wondered at that Mr. Thackeray, 
after taking the castigation of the offender into 
his own hands, should deem it necessary to appeal to 
the committee of the club, and insist upon the expub- 
sion of Mr. Yates. 

The Morning Star replies to the assertions which 
have been quoted from the Bury Post respecting the 
declining circulation and influence of the former. The 
Star begins with a tw quoque, by charging the Bury 
Post with being “a newspaper of small circulation,” 
and the correspondent with being gifted with “a 
naturally mendacious disposition."—‘‘As to our 
having left the premises in the Strand (says the 
Star), our columns, for many weeks, contained an 
intimation that we had removed to premises built 
expressly for the purpose (and more commodious pre- 
mises, or premises better adapted tothe getting up 
and publication of a daily newspaper, do not exist in 
this country or the world), and that the Star would 
thenceforth be printed on a machine (calculated to 
print upwards of 14,000 copies per hour) new to this 
country, but well tried and extensively adopted in 
the United States. On this machine the Star has 
been printed, and in these premises the Star has been 


| published for the last two months, and, in all human 


probability, it will continue to be so printed and pub- 
lished until long after the flippant and ignorant 
writer of the paragraph in question will be able to 
earn a precarious subsistence by inventing falsehoods 


| for the amusement of his uninformed readers, and for 


We must also record a visit to Astlev’s Royal | 
Amphitheatre, which has undergone a thorough re- | 
! 


plenishment in the audience portion. The dreary 
royal box in the centre has been done away with, and 
one at the side substituted. The old-fashioned mir- 
rors, which only darkened the place, and their anti- 
quated girandoles, have all happily been swept away, 


the gratification of some of our high-priced contempo- 
raries.”— Bona verba, O Lucifer ! 
Referring to this great question of Star circulation, 


| **An Old Newsman” comes out very bitterly against 


| the 7imes. 


and the facade enlivened by a bright entablature ex- | 


pressive of the feats of the hippodrome. The thus 
removing the box lights, and trusting to the chan- 
delier, is a reformation which ought to be followed by 
theatres of much higher pretensions. It centres the 
light on the stage, and is a great relief to the eyes, 
and also to the head, as the heat is as offensive as the 
glare is perplexing from these boxlights. The galleries 


have been enlarged, and, as the prices have at last | 


been reduced to those of most other theatres, they, as 
wellas all other parts of the house, were well filled. 
The particular object of our visit was to see a 
Mlle. Maurice ascend a rope fixed on the stage and 
to the back of the gallery. 
lady performed this feat with the gravity of a martyr; 
and it traly seemed a perilous performance. The 


The little staid and grave | 


‘‘T have a question to put (says he), viz.: 
What object can the Zimes have in constructing new 
machinery to print a larger number than they are 
at present circulating on an inferior quality of paper, 
when their present mechanical appliances are con- 
siderably more than sufficient to meet their most 
urgent requirements? I am disposed to think that 
the most reasonable deduction to be made is whether 
they are not from necessity contemplating something 
of the kind themselves.” How does the ‘Old News- 
man” know that the 7'imes is, in future, to be printed 
upon “inferior quality of paper?” Is he in the 
secrets of Printing-bouse-square, or has he seen the 
order to the paper maker? If really he be in th 
news trade at all, he can scarcely be ignorant of the 
immense advantage which one paper gains over all 
others by being able to “ set up” later than its rivals. 


| This the new machine now being made by Mr. Whit- 
| worth willenable the Zimes to do; its rapidity of 


rope did not look thicker than an ordinary one, and | 


great care had been used to have it completely 
| tightened. 


Slowly and surely did she put one foot 
before the other, which clung like an ape’s round 
the thin gear. LBreathlessly was she watched; 


and, not without some fear of those beneath her, she 


toiled up the steep ascent, and finally, at an altitude 


of at least eighty feet, struck faintly a commonplace 


attitude, which brought forth a universal clapping; 


crowds always admiring what they have least of— 


self-possession and cool-headedness. This tribute 
paid, she descended more blithely, and was again 





loudly sted. We, who have an unhappy knack of 
following in imagination such performers into their 





individual 
which few men would venture upon. 


private suffering. 


The usual performances followed, good of their 
kind; but we have lived long enough to discover } 
that there is nothing new under the chandelier, and 
that conjuring, horse-riding, and clown-joking are no 


exception to Solomon's axiom. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue Morning Post has published a statement of the | 
quarrel between Messrs. Thackeray and Yates, which 





life, had some ugly thoughts as to co- 
ercion, either of rude authority or more tyrannous 
necessity, that urged this young female to a feat 
Mr. Rarey 
has done something towards assuaging our apprehen- 
sion that some of our public pleasures are founded on 





printing promising to be such that the Times will be 
able to keep open its columns to the last moment for 


| the receipt of the latest intelligence. 


The Times has had the satisfaction of being able to 
record the demise of another cheap paper :—'* The 


| proprietors of the Birmingham Weekly Press announce 


| and therefore in no sense news. 


that after Saturday next they will cease to publish 
that paper. The Press had been established about 
three years ago, and was one of the cheap newspapers 
which the repeal of the stamp duty called into ex- 
istence. The Birmingham Mercury was absorbed in 
the Weekly Press about seven months ago.” 

A “Country Publisher” makes the following plaint 
against the authorities at the Post-oflice:—‘ For 
years I, in common with hundreds of newspaper pub- 
lishers, have used printed covers, which, in addition 
to having the name and address printed upon them, 
have the title of the newspaper and the day of publi- 
cation, both, of course, printed upon the paper itself 
Judge, therefore, of 


| my surprise at having a large number of my last two 


| issues stopped, and taxed 1s. 4d. each, on their way 
through the Manchester Post-office, on the plea that 
‘Printed every Saturday’ was news. This was done 
without the slightest notice, and done in the face of a 
late postal privilege to news agents, by which they 
may print upon newspaper covers their name and 
address, which is news. ‘To make the matter worse, 
| it appears that the impressed stamp alone is to be 
| subject to this annoyance.” 

| A new periodical, devoted chiefly to the study of 
\ the philosophy of languages, has recently been com- 
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menced in Paris: itis called Tribune des Linguistes, 
and is edited by Mr. Heuricy, 
editors of Le National. 

A work has just appeared in Paris in two volumes, 
entitled Essai sur Histoire de la Civilisation en Russie. 
The author is a Russian—Nicholas de Gerebtzoff. 
He gives as his reason for writing it the deficiency 
of M. Haxthausen’s history ‘‘as a general picture 
giving a complete idea of the country and nation,” 
the yoluminousness of the history ‘of Karamzine, 

and the worthlessness of all the other works on the 
same subject. M. de Gerebtzoft 
supply the desiteratum. In the introductory part he 
sketches the state of civilisation in England, France, 
and Germany. 

The authorship of the article in Le Reveil on ano- 
nymous journalism was attributed to M Granier de 
Cassagnac, the chief editor of that journal; but M. 
Leo de Neulsort has addressed a note to the E nglish 
press avowing the authorship of it. 





OBITUARY. 


Owen, Rozert Date, the socialist and political theorist, died 
at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, on Wednesday morning, 
having attained the age of ne: uly ninety years. The fact 
of his death was communicated by a letter from his son, 
the Hon. R D. Owen, resident minister from the United 
States to the Court of Naples, who happened to be on a 
visit to his father at the time of his decease: —“* Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, Nov. 17.—My dear Sir,—It is all over. 
My dear father passed aw this morning at a quarter 
before 7, and passed away as gently and quietly as if he 
had been falling asleep. There was not the least struggle, 
not a contraction of a limb or a muscle, not an expression 
of pain on his face. 
slower and slower, until at last it ceased so imperceptibly 
that even as I held his hand I could scarcely tell the mo- 
ment when he no longer breathed. His last words, dis- 
tinctly pronounced about twenty minutes before his death, 
were, ‘ Relief hascome.’ About half an hour before, he 
said, ‘Very easy and comfortable.” ’°—Mr. Owen was ori- 
ginally a shopkee per: but, being one of the earliest to per- 
ceive the immense advantages of machinery, heembarked 
in the cotton trade, and became part proprietor and ma- 


nager of the ““ New Lanark Twist Covpany.” It was in 
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His breathing gradually became | 
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the management of these mills that he first promulgated | 


the principles of his theory, 
widely known. From 1810 to 1815 
principles in his ** Essays on the Fo 
which attracted the notice and brought him the friendship 
of the most advanced thinkers of the day. From that 
time Mr. Owen neglected no opportunity of preaching his 
favourite doctrines. In 1817, he addressed memorials to 
the Sovereigns assembled at the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. It is said that the Grand Duke of Russia, afterwards 
Nicholas I., offered to try the system as an experiment; 
but, whether he distrusted the motives of that potentate 
or from some other cause, Mr. Owen declined. 
was afterwards in partnership with Robert Fulton, the 
celebrated engineer, for working an invention of rais- 
ing boats from low to high levels on canals without the aid 
of locks. The last public appearance of Mr. Owen was at 
the late Social Science Congress at Liverpool. He stood 
between Lord Brougham and Lord John Russell. He 
spoke for a few minntes, when, his strength failing him, 
he was removed to the Victoria Hotel, where he remained 


soon became very 
he developed these 
yn of Character, 









Mr. Owen | 


for several days. He was accompanied by Mr. Rigby, 
who has acted as his secretary and man of busi- 
ness for the last thirty years. While at the hotel | 
he expressed a determination to see his native | 


town, and started next day, posting from Shrewsbury 
there was no rail, He only remained a few hours, 
turned to Liverpool, and after transacting some business 
bien back again to Newtown. He told Mr. Rigby on the 





way, “I shall leave my bones where I got them.” He 
died at the Bear’s Head Hotel, and, what is strange, 


there is not a single inhabitant now alive in the place who 
was there when he left it, a child of ten years of age. He 
Was a man of ample means, and disposed of a large fortune 
in promulgating his principles. His wife has been dead 
some years; most of his family, which consisted of eight 
sons and daughters, are alive. Finally, it may be said of 
him, as the editor of ‘Men of the Time” did (only 
the passage wandered accidentally into the next biography, 
which happened to be the Bishop of Oxford), “A sceptic 
as it regards religious revelation, he is, nevertheless, an 
out-and-out believer in spirit-movements.’ 

Hatrcuarp, Mr. Tuomas, the eminent publisher, died on 
Thursday. Mr. Hatchard has left behind him a reputation 
second to none for the utmost probit 
enterprise in business. 
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